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Alphabetized, first, by States; second, by Towns, 
Massacuvusetts, Berkshire. 
Creen Grae FARM .—Home School for 


za six boys. For circulars sapply to Eb. 7. FISHER. — 
MASSACHUSETTS, Bos 


OSTON UNIVERSITY Law School, 
>) Address the Dean, 
wo _Epmunp H. BENNETT, LL.D. 
MASsACHUSETTS, Boston, 259 Boylston Street. 
(4 UNCY-HALL SCHOOL (62d Year). 
For boys and girls.—Preparation for the Mass, In- 
stitute of Technology is a specialty. Reference is made 
to the Institute Faculty. The location of the school 
building, on Copley Square, is especially attractive and 
is very near the Institute. 
Preparation also for college (with or winows Greek) 
and for business, Special stu ents received 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 112 Newbury Street. 
YIE MISSES HUBBARD’S SCHOOL 
for Girls will reopen October 1, 1889. A limited 
number of boarding scholars will be received. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, Larch Street. 
[; OME FOR BOYS.—DR. ABBOT AD- 
mits not more than four boys into his family, to 
fit for college or educate privately. Separate tuition, 
with best of care in all respects. Charming location, 
with fine tennis-court. F. E. ABBoT, Ph.D. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Duxbury, Powder Point. 
WDER POINT SCHOOL.— PRE- 
pares for scientific school, college, or business, 

Laboratories. The boys are members of the family. 
FREDERICK B. a 8.B, (M.1.T.) 


Mrs Ply mout 


KNAPP’S HOME SCHOOL FOR 
. , —Twenty-third year begins Oct. 
Mrs. Knapp. Prineipal; A.M. FREEMAN, A.B,,H’d amg 


MAS8ACHU SETTS, Quinc 
DAMS ACADEMY. PREPARA- 
r Ss tory and Boarding School for Boys.—Boarding- 
house entirely reorganized ; a _. — rooms still 
vacant. For all information apply 
wi cro fvenerr, Pn.D. 








~~ NEw YORK, Syracuse 


| RS. ALFRED WILKINSON'S 
d School for Girls, Reopens September 17, 1890. 
Refers to Hon. sores %. Hewitt, George Wm. Curtis, 
Hon. Wayne MeV 1 Rev. Edward Everett Hale. 
Thomas Wentworth f igginson, Hon, Andrew | D. - White. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr. 


RYN MAWR COLLEGE, TEN MILES 
from Philadelphia. A College for Women, The 
Program, stating the graduate and undergraduate 
courses of study for the academic year, will be sent on 
application. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Chestnut Hill. 
Se COMEGYS AND MISS BELL'S 
mage. French, — German Boarding School 
for young adies reopens $ a. . 30, 
Students prepared for Co lege, Ample grounds for 
outdoor exercise. 


es PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1350 Pine St. 
MES ANABLE’S BOARDING AND 
Day School for Y: oung Ladies will reopen Sept. 26. 


GERMANY, Baden, Karlsruhe. 
NEW ENGLAND FAMILY WILL 
PS receive in charge a few young ladies. Refer- 
ences: Professors W. S, Chaplin and G, A. Bartlett, 
Harvard aaa 6, Address 
Mrs. E. Ww. STERN, V Westendstrasse. 45. 


Teachers, etc. 
HIGH-SCHOOL PRINCIPAL (HAR- 


Fi VARD A.B.) in a pleasant Berkshire town will 
take one pupil in Classics or preparation for College, 
Best of references. Address PRINCIPAL, 

Care of the Nation. 


YALE GRADUA TE, WHO HAS 
a had unusual success in fitting boys for college, 
desires to establish (or otherwise obtain the principal- 
ship of) a classical school in a favorable reg: A 
M., care of the Nation. 


(SHARLES W. STONE, Tutor for Har- 
vard, 88 Chestnut Street, Boston. 


ls OLMES HINKLE \é A. M., ut EVE- 

rett St., Cambridge, Mass., will soars boys for 
the fall examinations, and make tutor ng engagements 
for the winter. 











School A gencles. 


‘HE BOSTON, NEW YORK, AND 
Chicago Teachers’ Agencies. Circular free. Evr- 
RETT O, Fisk & Co., 7 Tremont Place, Boston; ! Lo ong 
Place, New York; 106 and 108 Wabash Ave.. Chicago. 


Wants. 


| 1/4 NTED—A POSITION REQUTR- 

ING business, literary, and soctal experience, 
by agentleman, middle age, Harvard graduate, who 
can furnish the best references, and make himself of 
value where responsibility, general cultivation, and 
good address are especially demanded, as editor, trust 
oficer, or private secretary. Address 

SPECIAL, care Nation, 


WO SCHOLARSHIPS FOR WOMEN. 

_ THE HAKVARD UNIVERSITY EXAMINA- 
TIONS FOR WOMEN will be held in New York June 
26, 27, 28, 1890. Two scholarships of $300 and $200 
each are offered in connection with these examina- 
tions. For information apply to the Secretary, 32 
East 33d St,, N. Y. clty, 





JORCESTER'S 
-DICTIONARY 


‘‘ The highest authority known as to the 
use of the English language.” 














With or without Denison's Patent Index. 


The Standard of the Leading 
Publishers, Magazines, and News- 
papers. 

The Dictionary of the Scholar for Spelling, 
Pronunciation, and Accuracy In 


Definition. 
Send for large Circular to the Publishers, 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY; 
PHILADELPHIA. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 
W. BAKER & C0.’S 









Is absolutely pure and 
it is soluble. 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It has more 
than three times the strength of Cocoa 
mixed with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economical, 
costing less than one cent acup. It is 
delicious, nourishing, strengthening, Ea- 
} SILY DIGESTED, and admirably adapted 
for invalids as well as persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W.: BAKER & co., Dorchester, Mass. 


KNABE 


PIANOFORTES. 


UNEQUALLED IN 
TOUCH, WORKMANSH/P, 
AND DURABILITY. 


WILLIAM KNABE & CO, 


Baltimore, New York, 
22 and 24 E. Baltimore St. _ 148 5th Ave., near 20th St. 
Washington, 817 Market Space. 


THE DIVINITY SCHOOL | 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


For the year 1891-91, two resident (Williams) 
Fellowships of $500 each are offered to gradu- 
ates of T hoctesie al Schools who intend to devote 
themselves to the Christian Ministry. These Fel- 
lowships are designed to encourage advanced 
Theological work of a highorder. Applications, 
accompanied by testimonials and specimens of 
work, must be made to me Dean before May 1, 
15890, c. -—E Vv ERETT, Dean. 


HE A TION. anal BOU ND SET, 

also an unbound set; various vols., both bound 

and unbound ; 25,000 odd numbers. Wiil i sell, or 
exchange. A.S. OL ARK, 34 Park Row, 4. Y. sci 


uy ¥ 


TONE, 





BOOKS IN THE ) Subscri tion to foreign pe- 
FOREIGN AND riodicals, Tauchnitz British 
ANCIENT LANGUAGES, ) Authors.’ Catalogues on ap- 
plication. CaRL SCHORNHOF, 144 Tremont St., Boston. 
OOK Son Linguistics, Archeology, 
Ethnology, Seieace. Catalogue free. 
cHET, Box 333, Washington, D. C. 


‘A TALOGUE S ISSUED of ‘ies ks in good 
condition. Books Sgn 
E. W. JOHNSON, 1336 Broadway. 


Indians, 
A. 8. Gats- 


napa 
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Feb. 27, 1890] 

BOOKS BY MAIL 
OR EXPRESS. 

G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


BOOKSELLERS AND IMPORTERS, 


27 and 29 West 23d St, New York, 


27 King William St., Strand, London, 
Fill orders on tavorable terms, by mail or ex- 
press, for all classes of current publications 
and out-of-print and rare books, American or 
foreign. Catalogues and estimates furnished 
on application, and careful attention given to 
inquiries by mail. In connection with their 
Branch House in London, Messrs, Putnam have 
exceptional facilities for purchasing at the low- 
est prices, for public and private libraries, sup- 


plies of British and Continental publications, 


COLLEGE NEWS 


NEW YORK EVENING POST. 


THE EVENING Post has for many years given 
much space to news from the colleges, and to edi- 
torial discussions and important correspondence 
on educational subjects. The system of special 
letters from the colleges, published once a week 
in this paper, bas met so cordial a reception 
among students and graduates as to justify its 
coutinuance and extension. This feature will 
hereafter appear in each Friday's edition of THE 
EVENING Post, and every means will be used 
to make these columns a trustworthy source of 
information on the current topics of educational 
work and student life. They will contain not 
only letters from trustworthy correspondents in 
the leading institutions, but also special articles, 
some of which are now preparing, on the intel- 
lectual, social, and athietic activities of the col- 
leze world. 

Subscriptions will be received for Friday's edi- 
tion of THE EVENING Post at $1.50 per vear, 
Reduced rate tor clubs. A special agent wanted 
at every college. Address 

THE EVENING POST, NEW YORK. 

rh ‘ a 

The Mother's Register, 
Fi any family of children, a record of thi 

constitutional peculiarities of each one, and the 
whole course of his physical development in sick- 
ness and in health, is certain to be instructive and 
may prove invaluable. Such a record ts Prof. J. B. 
Fonssagrives's * Mother Register,’ consisting of a series 
of tables scientifically arranged for brief and convenient 
entries. Price, post-paid, 75 cents. [The volume for 
Girls only—that for Boys is exhausted; but the former 
will serve for either. | 

‘By far the most practical record for the period of 
childhood that Ihave seen. . . . he completeness 
of its items and its convenient arrangement insure the 
entry of important events.’’—C. £. Warren, M.D., in 
Babyhood, 

For sale at the office of the Nation, 


ie TAL INVALIDS OF A MILD 
d type, especially those aftlicied with Melancholia, 
sufferers trom abuse of alcohol, and victims of the 
opium habit are offered superior advantages in private 
treatment aud care at the SfLOCKTON SANITARIUM, 
in the beautiful villace of Merchantville, N.J., tive 
mites by train from foot of Market St., Philadeiphia. 
Absolutely no suggestion of an asylum. The spacious, 
veranda-surrounded houses in the outskirts of the 
Village, with their twelve acres of grove. garden, ana 
lawn, are precisely like the betier class of private coun 
try villas. The utmost freedom consistent with seecu- 
rity is allowed. Pleasant surroundings, open-air exer 
cise, country drives, cheerfulness, comfort, quiet 
These conditions are demonstrated by experience to 
have marked effect on curable cases, and they contri 
bute largely to the comfort of confirmed cases who 
here find a home, combined with the safecuards of 
Skilled attendance. The proprietor (who was for 20 
years in charge of Male Department of Pennsylvania 
Hospital for Insane) refers to many eminent alienists. 
Iilustrated Circulars by mail, Addre<s, Dr. S. PRESTON 
J 





JONES, Merchantville, N 
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FORTY-FIFTH lv sntieiaae REPORT 


NEW YORK LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Office: Nos. 346 and 348 Broadway, New York. 


J ANUARY 1, 18go. 
Amount of Net Assets, January 1, 1889. . F i 
REV wines ACC OU NT. 


$89,824,336 19 


oo ee eer ee ee eee Te er $26,021,655 96 
Less defe rred premiums, Waunaty SS ABEO.. 6565. cokecsessoaness 1,435,734 86—$24,585,921 10 
Imterest and Tents, OC... ....cccccccccccccccecsosce COheccsooces 5,028,950 38 
Less interest accrued COE B.D cnccinsesicvoniccoctsnces 451,605 24— A, 577,345 14— $29, 163,266 24 


118,987,602 43 
DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 


Losses by death, and Endowments matured and discounted (including reversion- 


le ee SP NN ons nb 5:4.04.5's SFE KARDA Sh OOS DES Oe TREAD ES ee E eRe $6,252,095 50 
Dividends (including mortuary dividends), annuities, and purchased insurances... 6,869,026 16 
Nn ry eee ry ee $12,121,121 66 
ee err err re Cr ee oe Cre ee 252,737 17 
( —e;,-- (including advanced and commuted commissions), brokerages, — . 
NON. RMON CODE. WEN, 50 s0:0o.a'sinoie cs 6c:be pvasdappoeccebesenunee +7 25,652 64 
Office ana law expenses, rentals, salarie 8, advertising, printing, etc,.........e00. * B60. 768 50— $17, 960,2 79 97 
eee $101,027,322 46 
ASSETS. 
Cam cm Menonls, On and, Gad 10s Cree oo 6.5: ose. s4 015-0 0004005 sep eeasessaevscecn $5,917, 
United States Bonds and other bonds and stocks (market value, $90,438,441 91). .56,412, 
042 





WNP PURINES 55 -  on sah coe nis a ni5 oui nas bh nes Sos raeh bac awn vines ab ema kinase 
Bonds and Mortgages, first lien on real estate (bulldings thereon insured for $14,- 
400,000 and the policies assigned to the Company as additional collateral 


ot ee OE Oe Oe Ee PET ee $106,512 50 
Temporary Loans (market value of securities held as collateral, $4.671,563)...... 8.709,000 00 
*Loans on existing policies (the Reserve on these policies, included in Liabilities, 
coe eceseozepy fijesighecdiy des oo becrina betrngh? ROC MET Eee eee ree 367,394 39 
‘Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies, due subseauent to 
NOR MR eo haces. Taina Cake casa we sie eke nein eta Clee KE ek . 1,635,645 37 
*Premiums on existing poiicies in course of transmission and collection (the Re- 
serve on these policies, included in Liabilities, is estimated at $1,700,000)... 1,104,253 02 
RI foe5 5x sco) ans Fs REE Es eR eed OT Wey sobs by ce ee ao Rena es Et ribo. 907299 5+ 
Accrued interest on investments, January 1, 1590.............. cece ccccccccccee - 441,344 64 —$101,027.522 46 


Market value of securities over cost 7 value on Company’s books, . . 
*A detailed schedule of these items will accompany the usual annual report 
filed with the Insurance Department of the State of New Yor 


Total Assets, January 1, 1890, : : 


Appropriated as follows : 


4,020,278 50 


$105,053.600 96 





Approved losses in course Of payMeNnt........000 ccccccccccscccce $440,517 97 
PRD BONNE UFR MODE. BUD so 05.050 35 coissrcccesoceseoeces 375, 308 86 
Matured endowments, due and unpaid (claims not presented).... 40,592 49 
Annuities due and unpaid (claims not presented)................ 29,982 52 
Keserved for reinsurance on existing policies ( Actuaries’ table 4 pe 

EY IE sc kcck cb siecle esau Sud hobbies Boda S i vieOesecenenee 88, 904,186 00 
ne ee liabilities to Tontine Divi 

dend Fund, January 1, pepo vel earl 

cent, Reserve on existing policies of that class. $6, 423,777 13 
Addition to the Fund during I889...............8. 0.540 16 
DEDUCT— B. 724,317 29 
Returned to Tontine policy-holders during the year 

Se Oe DONNIE, oo cv ctensececccsecactose eee 1,019,264 18 
Balance of Tontine Fund January 1, 1890........ eet ee eee ee ee 7,705,053 11 
Reserved for premiums paia in SETS RRO Aca ROR OLR 40,046 73 


$97,535; 777 68 
7,517,823 28 
$105,053,600 96 


Divisible Surplus (Co.’s new Standard), 


Surplus bythe New York State Standard 
(including the Tontine Fund), $15,600,000 00 


From the undivided surplus, as above, the Board of Trustees have declared a Reversionary dividend to 
participating policies in proporviou to their contribution to surplus, avaliable on sectiemeutof next annual 
premium, 


Returns to 


New Policies 





Poliey- Holders. Insurance in Foree. Assets, ssued. 
1887 f Jan. 1, 1888. ...$358, 935.538 Jan. 1, 1888.... $83,079,845 eS 
TR Jan. 1, 1889..,.. 419,886,505 Jan, 1, 18359. 93,480,186 
1889 Jan. 1, 1890,... 495,601,970 Jan, 1, 1800,.., 105,053,600 

Number of P: wacte s tssued during the year, 39,499. New Insurance, $151,119,088. 
Total number of Poli in force January 1, 1890, 150,381. Amount at Risk, $495,601,970. 
TRUSTEES. 

WILLIAM H. APPLETON, ALFX. STUDWELKE, JOHN N. STEARNS, 

WILLIAM H. BEERS, WALTER H. LEWIS, WILLIAM L. STRONG, 

WILLIAM A. BOOTH, EDWARD MARTIN, W. F. BUCKLEY, 

HENKY BOWERS, RICHARD MUSER, HENRY TUCK, 

JOHN CLAFLIN, Cc. C. BALDWIN, A. H. WELCH, 

ROBERT B. COLLINS, E. N. GIBBS, L. L, WHITE. 

HH. ©. MORTIMER. 
ee , ’ WILLIAM H. BEERS, President. 
THEODORE M. BANTA, Aa i. SEoee, Fe 

Cashier. HENRY TUCK, Vice-President. 
A. HUNTINGTON, M.D., ARCHIBALD H. WELCH, 2d Vice-Prest. 


Medical Director. RUFUS W. WEEKS, Actuary. 
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DISBURSEMENTS, 
Tota) paid Policy-holders for 
Claims by Death, Matured and 
Discounted Endowments, Cush 
Dividends, Return Premiums, 
and Surrendered Policies and 
Annuities..... PO ee $1,279,608 25 
All other expenditures. ..... aes 569,068 63 
Liabilities, Dec. 31, 1889...... ne 9,670,823 88 
Policies issued in 1889.......... : 5,119 
Amount of new insurance writ- 
ROTO o's cise ticcseavewe vees 10,663,767 00 
Total number of Policies in foree, 21,028 
Totalamount insured,......... . 46,390,324 00 
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since from one end of the country to the other, 
no attempt to explain or modify or retract 
it has been made by the Zribune. 
newspaper has volunteered the opinion that 
the statement was ‘‘ nothing more than an 
empty phrase tossed off from the point of an 
inconsiderate and irresponsible pen,” but the 
Tribune is the only authority competent to 
make that explanation, and it has refrained 
from offering it. So long as it remains 
silent, explanations of any sort from outside 
sources are of no value. 





The Joint Committee on High License of 
this city, which has led in the agitation for a 
high-license Jaw during the past three years, 
has submitted a bill for the consideration of 
the Governor and the Legislature which was 
introduced by Senator Hendricks on Thurs- 
day. It places the minimum fee for full li- 
quor license at $300 and the maximum at 
$500 in cities, and at $100 and $200 re 
spectively in towns. The beer and wine 
fee is placed at not Jess than 60 nor 
more than $150 in cities, and not less than 
$40 nor more than $100 in towns. Hotel 
licenses are from $100 to $500 in cities and 
from $75 to $250 in towns. Store licenses 
for sales in packages, and not to be drunk 
on the premises, are graded from $75 to $250 
in cities and from $50 to $150 in towns, 
The druggist fee is placed at $20. This is 
very moderate high license, and there is no 
reason save ‘* politics ” why the State should 
not be given the benefit of it. There is, how- 
ever, slight prospect of this or any other Dill 
becoming a law. 





The Joint Committee give, in their memo- 
rial, the following reason for New York’s 
failure to secure wise restrictive temperance 
legislation: 

**It is now clear enough that New York re- 

mains behind the other States of the Union 
in salutary legislation on this great and vital 
subject, not because a majority of her citizens 
are not wise and virtuous enough to favor it, 
but because the pride and jealcusy of parties, 
bad leadership, or discordant factions, prevent 
the true friends of good laws from coming to- 
gether and giving effective expression to their 
common wishes. This state of things cannot 
long continue, but, so long as it remains, the 
best citizenship of New York will be both 
misrepresented and dishonored, and corruption, 
arising from the liquor traflic, will more de- 
grade the party politics of the State.” 
No, that is not the real explanation of the 
condition of affairs. The true explanation 
was much more tersely given by the New 
York 7>idune on the 14th of February, when 
it said of the election of 1888, when Warner 
Miller was running on the high-license issue: 
‘‘In that contest, as people here well 
know, Ilill succeeded only because he was 
able to sell a Presidency for a Gov- 
ernorship.” There can be no_ high-li- 
cense or other restrictive temperance legis- 
lation hoped for in this State so long as 
Gov. Hill is in office, and he was put into 
office by the Republican managers because, 
in the language of the Z7ribune, ‘‘ he was 
able to sell a Presidency for a Governor- 
ship.” It was not ‘ pride and jealousy of 
parties’ which prompted that sale, but greed 
of office which impelled the Republican 
managers to buy the Presidency at any 
price. 


Another 
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The Democratic managers have conclud- 
ed to carry to the Supreme Court, at 
the earliest possible opportunity, the ques- 
tion whether the new rule allowing the 
Speaker to count a quorum, and thus per- 
mitting the passage of a bill by the votes of 
less than a majority, is in accordance with 
the Constitution, Sucha question could not 
be submitted to the courts in New York, or 
New Jersey, or Pennsylvania, or Illinois, or 
California, or many other States which have 
adopted new consiitutions or amended old 
ones during the last quarter of a century, be- 
cause the constitutions of those States re- 
quire the affirmative votes of a majority in 
each house to pass a bill, The Constitution 
of the United States does not contain this 
provision, but the practice during the first 
century of Congress was such that the mi- 
nority could always enforce the principle if 
they chose to insist upon it. The wisdom of 
the pian has been abundantly demonstrated 
in all of the States which have adopted it, 
and it will be most unfortunate if the 
Supreme Court decides that the nation can 
no longer have this needed check upon party 
legislation. 

The Philadelphia ress and other high- 
tariff organs are trying to make a great tariff 
victory out of the defeat of Mr. Ayres in the 
late Judge Kelley’s district in Philadelphia 
on Tuesday week. But what are the facts ? 
Mr. Ayres ran as an out-and-out  tariff-re- 
former, with free wool as the foremost 
plank of his platform. He ran in a dis- 
trict which had for years chosen to Con- 
gress a leader among the protectionists, and 
in a city in which the Republican organiza- 
tion is perfect, while the Democrats are so 
disorganized that, through local disaffection, 
their vote at the election last November fell 
off nearly 50,000 as compared with the vote 
of the year before. In the face of all this 
the Republican plurality last Tuesday was 
kept down to 8,884, as compared with 
9,639 in 1888 and 11,509 in 1886, and 
Mr. Ayres polled 1,400 votes beyond 
his party strength. The Jess itself testifies 
to the discouraging circumstances under 
which the Democratic campaign was con- 
ducted when it says, ‘‘ The 338,000 votes cast 
for William J. Eagan for Magistrate show 
how serious is the split in the Democratic 
party in this city.” When an out-and-out 
tariff-reformer can make a campaign like 
this in such a stronghold of protection as 
Philadelphia, the vitality of the reform can- 
not be doubted. 





No one thing has more disturbed the 
subsidy-hunters than the publication and ex- 
tensive circulation by the New York Reform 
Club of Mr. Wells’s address on ‘‘ The De- 
cline of our Mercantile Marine—Its Cause 
and its Cure.” The American Heonomist has 
been particularly anxious to break the force 
of Mr. Wells’s arguments and figures, and has 
recently made a labored effort to refute his 
statement that, notwithstanding a large in- 
crease since 1883 in the facilities for trading 
with the West Indies, Mexico, Central and 
South America, through the establishment of 
new lines of steamers, our exports to these 





countries declined in the six years from 1583 
to 1888 to the extent of 1214 per cent. The 
New York Commercial Bulletin has, how- 
ever, made a careful investigation of this 
matter, and, as a result, says that Mr. Wells 
is entirely right in his conclusions, and that 
the Economist has either ‘‘ blunderingly 
compiled its figures or failed to examine the 
statements it undertook to criticise.” The 
Bulletin backs up its assertions by abundant 
evidence from the latest reports of the 
Bureau of Statistics. 





Assistant Postmaster-General Clarkson says 
he is going to retire in a few days, de- 
cause he will then have made practically a 
‘*clean sweep” of the Democratic postmas- 
ters, and there will be nothing left fora states. 
man of his school to do. This is the shame 
less way in which this Iowa spoilsman talks 
‘*T have very nearly served out my sentence, I 
was sent up for a year against my own pro 
test, but I agreed to serve that time to help 
the Administration. Ithink if I had been 
treated in the same way as ordinary pris 
oners I should have got some reduc 
tion on account of good behavior, don’t 
you? Here I have changed 31,000 out of 
55,000 fourth-class postmasters, and I expect 
to change 10,000 more before I finally 
quit. I expect before the end of the month 
to see five-sixths of the Presidential post- 
masters changed. Then I can paraphrase 
old Simeon, and say: ‘ Let thy servant de- 
part in peace.’”” The Administration which 
Clarkson agreed to ‘‘ help” by thus making 
a clean sweep, is the Administration consti 
tuted by the President who, as candidate, 
gave the people his solemn pledge that fideli- 
ty and efficiency should be the sure tenure 
of office, and that only the interests of the 
publie service should suggest removals from 
office, 





In the course of his three weeks’ speech in 
favor of the ‘‘ Bill to Promote Mendicancy,” 
Mr. Blair made an appeal to Southern Sena- 
tors to vote for the scheme, cn the ground 
that they could thus get some money out of 
the Federal Treasury as an offset to the 
large amount they pay into the Treasury to be 
distributed among pensioners in the North. 
The Southern press indignantly repels this 
open attempt to bribe the Southern people into 
supporting a measure. ‘‘ This argument,” says 
the Savannah JVeves, ‘‘will not make friends for 
his bill in the South. The bill must be con- 
sidered on its merits, Will it be helpful or 
harmful to the South? That is the question 
which the Southern people ask with regard 
to it, If they believed that it would be 
harmful, they would not favor it, though the 
amount which it proposed to distribute in 
the Southern States each year were ten times 
$7,000,000.” 





The deadlock in the Iowa Legislature, 
which has lasted nearly six weeks, was ended 
last week by an arrangement under which 
the Democrats get the Speakership, and the 
Republicans the control of the most impor- 
tant committees. For he first time, there- 
fore, in over thirty years this old-time ‘‘ ban- 
ner Republican State” has a Democratic 
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Speaker, and a Democratic Governor will 
immediately be inaugurated. The Republi- 
cans must now make up their minds what 
they will do about prohibition. They can 
maintain the existing law if they choose, or 
they can allow the substitution of a local- 
option-law system. Whichever they do, 
they are pretty sure to get beaten in the next 
election, for the State will declare against 
prohibition again if it getsa chance ; and, on 
the other hand, many Republicans will de 
sert the party unless it maintains prohibi- 
tion. 


President Eliot of Harvard gave utterance 
to some very sound observations upon 
journalism and schools of journalism in a re- 
cent speech in Philadelphia. Because he ob- 
served that newspapers were occasionally 
careless about the character of the men 
whom they employed as reporters, he was 
made the victim of a distorted and false re- 
port of his remarks, in which he was charged 
with having made a “ bitter attack on the 
press,” and upon the ‘ personal character of 
reporters employed upon the Boston news- 
papers.” He was compelled to make public 
denial that he had done anything of the kind, 
and to explain what he had really said as 
follows : 

‘*T remember saying that, from my personal 

experience, I knew that insufficient care was 
exercised in that respect, and that I thought it 
was a great injury to the press and to the 
profession of newspaper men as a class. Then 
I illustrated that by saying that in one year 
four men who were dismissed from Harvard 
for disgraceful cffences, not for college pranks, 
were immediately employed upon newspapers. 
That was the moral of my remarks—that more 
care was needed on the part of the managers in 
the selection of their younger men. Every- 
thing that I said tended to the dignifying and 
elevating of the journalistic profession and not 
to its lowering.” 
The treatment to which some reporter in Phi- 
ladelphia subjected this moderate and accu- 
rate statement was the best possible evidence 
of itstruth. He sent to the Boston Herald a 
report in which he represented President 
Eliot as saying that ‘‘the men who are em- 
ployed as reporters in Boston were drunk- 
ards, thieves, deadbeats, and bummers,” and 
as being roundly rebuked for his utterance 
by one of his own graduates. It is very evi- 
dent that the //erald has been careless in re- 
gard to the character of its correspondent in 
Philadelphia. 





What President Eliot said about ‘‘ Schools 
of Journalism” is in entire harmony with 
what has frequently been expressed in these 
columns. As restated by himself in his en- 
forced explanation, it was: 


‘* My first point was, that I believed the right 
training for an editorial writer was a thorough 
training in writing English, and in history, 
political economy, and modern languages, and 
that this training could be had in any college 
with an electivesystem. Therefore, 1 thought 
that the degree of B.A. was better for a jour- 
nalist than the degree of a special school. 
Some of the colleges, as you know, have start- 
ed schools of journalism. I do not believe in 
them. I believe the right training for a jour- 
nalist is a thorough training on the lines I have 
mentioned above.” 


Here are some interesting facts from the 


correspondence of the Arening Post for legis- 





lators who are constantly seeking to check 
** speculation ” 
showing as they do how certain speculation 


by the enactment of laws, 


is to check itself when it is overdone, or 
when it is conducted in violation of sound 
methods. in the Chicago 
‘Change have fallen in value $3,700 since 
1882, and grain speculation is so dull there 
that many firms are talking of retiring. In 
the Pittsburgh Oi] Exchange, where a few 
years ago the excitement ran as high as it 
does in the liveliest times in Wall Street, a 
day passed recently without a sale ; and the 
fine Exchange Building is to be sold, that the 
members may find more modest and _ less 
expensive quarters. The correspondents 
give some of the reasons for all this, which 


business Seats 


all point in one direction, viz., the control of 
the markets by vast concentrated capital, 
which can so determine the immediate sup- 
ply as to eliminate that other factor which 
was once worth considering—the genuine 
demand, The ruinous results of vast wheat 
and oil ‘‘ deals” in recent years have been 
much more potent to check ‘' speculation” 
than any legislation cou!d be, no matter how 
cunningly devised. 


A report comes from the Panama Canal 
Commission, by way of Paris, that the 
Commissioners find that only three-tenths of 
the work has been done, that itis impossi 
ble to make a sea-level canal at that place at 
all, that a canal with two locks only will cost 
$140,000,000 in addition to what has been 
spent already, and that it will be best to con 
struct it with six to eight locks. As these 
facts were over and over again proclaimed by 
American engineers who visited the works 
during the lifetime of the Lesseps enterprise, 
itis probable that the report published by 
the Gaulois is authentic. There was a sud 
den fall in Panama shares on the Paris 
Bourse about the time that the Canal Com 
mission arrived in this country on their re 
turn, and this may be taken as another sign 
of authenticity. 


It is becoming a very serious question in 
European politics whether France and Eng 
land will accede to the German Emperor's 
suggestion for a joint conference on the 
labor question. According to the Paris 
Temps, the French Cabinet will not take part 
in it unless England does. It is tolerably 
plain that England will not do so, because 
England, by virtue of her free-trade policy, 
now has the whip-hand of Europe in the con 
test for industrial supremacy Ee nist 


The Economist 
discusses the question 


from the business 
man’s point of view, and shows that what 
Germany wants is some foreign aid to help 
her out of difficulties that her protectionist 
policy has plunged her into. She has fenced 
out foreigr from her 
borders, but has crippled herself in 
markets at the 


wants to lessen the hours « 


competition own 
foreigt 

The Emperor 
f labor and other 
wise improve the condition of factory opera- 
tives, but the owners tell him that they cannot. 
If any new expenses are put upon them, they 


same time. 








must shut up their shops. Then the benevolent 
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tk 


that 


Germany's competitors would agree to wi 


and rather soft idea occurs to him 


fewer hours and charge more for their coods, 
ged. Hence 


But 


the matter might be easily arran 
the invitation to the labor conference 
says the Fronomist, each c 
thing so much as to get 
the others 


“ When the rival Powers understand the 
are being asked to lighten the weight of toil 
from German shoulders and to r fleht 
ing opponent a little breathing space. t! 
certain to say No—‘ You ask us t 
to win the race by altering conditions which 
disturb you worse than they do us, but that ts 
what we cannot and will not do We want to 
beat you, not to help vi t ws 


givet} el 
ev are 
assist Vou 


u to beat us 


The German Emperor's first step in the 
walks of independence has not been such 
to 


bers of the Reichstag have resulted ina large 


i] 


encourage him. The elections for mem 


increase of the 


Socialist vote and of the So 
cialist membership. Whatever may have 
been the Emperors motives for the re 
cent rescripts on the labor question, they 
have not led the Socislists transter 


any of their political strength to the side of 


conservatism. On the contrary, they have 
rallied with greater confidence than = ever 
to the support of Bebel and Liebknecht 
What thoughts are uppermost in the mind 
of Prince Bismarck at this juncture we may 
perhaps faintly ex The Chancellor 


nceive 
j 


has ruled Prussia am 


Germany for a quar 


nringtt 


ere 


government as distinguished from 


ter of a century upon the ves of per 


sonal 


} 
parliamentary gr A wise despot 


verniment 


ism has been his ideal of political greatness 


and social security. Arbitrary power, lodged 


in the hands of the strong man whose 
sole aim is the prosperity and elevation of 
his country, is the Kevstone of his svstem 


It is a system which requires a continued suc 
It re- 


. i amend - 
not Bismarcks, but 


+} richt ni 
Piklite } 


cession oi strong men 





ACE 


quires not only s 


a succession of Williams. The strong man 
must always have the support of the wise 
and confiding Emperor. If one or the other 






of these fails to appear in due time, the svs 


tem is in instant peril, and when such peril 
But 
the rarest products 
than one or 
looked for 


A wise and con- 


comes, the consequences are enormous 
are 


world 


?: . = . + <r 
Rismarcks amor 


Not 
century 


more 


in a are to be 
g all civilized nations 
is a much more frequent 
but the system itself is exact 
aleulated to produce self-confidence in 
rors, and to cripple or eliminate the 


strong man even when he 





appears. 


Opposed to this system is the one which 


teaches a nation to rely upon itself. Parlia- 





nentary government does not necessarily dis 
pense with Emperors and Kings; still less 
does it dispense with the strong man, On 


the contrary, it supplies means by which the 
strong man, when Providence sends us one, 


shall be in his right place, at the head of 
public affairs. Imperialism in Germany is 
on trial. Most people have believed that the 


come till Bismarck should 
t is fitting that it should 


trial would not 
have passed away. 
come before. 
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THE WINNING ISSUES OF 1890. 
Tue turning-point of the politics and the 
prosperity of the United States, near the 
close of the nineteenth century, is the pre- 
sent control of the House of Representatives 
by the Republican party for the first time, 
with the exception of one Congress, since 
1875. Beginning with the election of 1860, 
to provide for the expiration of Buchanan’s 
term,the Republicans have inaugurated seven 
Presidents and the Democrats only one ; 
but from the assembling of the House 
on July 4, 1861, to March 4, 1889, the 
Democrats have controlled the House dur- 
ing six Congresses of twelve years, and 
the Republicans during eight Congresses of 
sixteen years. Since July 4, 1861, Grow, 
Colfax, Blaine, Keifer, and Reed have been 
the Republican, Kerr, Randall (six years), 
and Carlisle (six years) the Democratic Speak- 
ers of the House. From the assembling of 
Congress in 1875 to its assembling in 1889, 
a period of fourteen years, the Democrats 
controlled the House during all except two 
years. 

During the Forty-fifth Congress, 1877-79, 
the Democrats had forty-two Senators, the 
Republicans thirty-three, and the Inde- 
pendents one. In the next Congress, the 
relative numbers were the same, but in the 
next thereafter, 1881-83, the Democrats and 
Republicans were equal; there were outside 
of them one Readjuster Democrat and one 
Independent. In the Forty-ninth Congress, 
the Republican Senators were forty-two, the 
Democrats only thirty-four, and now, there 
being eighty-four Senators (two seats from 
Montana to be filled), the Republicans have 
forty-five and the Democrats thirty-seven. 
In 1891 the terms of twenty-eight Senators 
(twelve Democrats and sixteen Republicans) 
will expire, and in 1893 the terms of twelve 
Democrats and fifteen Republicans. The 
term of Mr. Evarts will expire in 1891, and 
that of Mr. Hiscock two years afterwards. 
Mr. Sherman’s term in Ohio will expire in 
1893. Theterms of the two Republican Sen- 
ators from Connecticut will end, one in 1891 
and one in 1893. Not till the changes in 
1895 can Democrats hope to control the 
Senate, even with the most favorable and 
winning issues, 

During no year since 1860 have Democrats 
controlled executive and legislative power as 
Republicans now control, and during no year 
since 1875 have the Republicans had the 
power they now have over Federal laws and 
the Federal Treasury—currency, finance, 
taxation, surplus, and debt. All the while, 
excepting one Congress, since the last-named 
year have Democrats in the House been 
able, by good rules and good tactics, to pre- 
vent bad and plundering legislation coming 
from the Senate or from anywhere else ; but 
now the barrier has been effectually removed. 
There is nothing between the taxpayers and 
the deep sea of extravagant expenditure and 
extravagant taxation. 

To the present House were elected 169 Re- 
publicans and 161 Democrats. The last 
House had 153 Republicans, 169 Democrats, 
2 Independents, and 1 vacancy. No- 
thing can be expected to change the 
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character of the present Congress. The coun- 
try must lie in the bed it made last Novem- 
ber. But the voting for a new House will be 
next autumn. 


Are Democrats, and _ especially such 
Democratic leaders in the House (where 
taxation must originate) as Mr. Carlisle 


and Mr. Mills, thinking of that, and the 
issues on which victory can be had? Why 
did Democrats lose, in November, 1888, the 
present House? In which States did the 
loss or gain occur? The changes were in 
the following States : 


Fifty first Fiftieth 


Congress. Congress. 


States. 


Rep. Dem. Rep. Dem. 


COBMECHOUS 6.0.0 ccsccceves 3 1 1 3 
TUUDOIS ... ccc ewecesesvcecsees 13 7 14 6 
POGIOIR .o.sevivedc cetscavens 3 10 7 6 
TOWD oo cccccccccccccccccces 10 1 8 3 
vs METTLE ee 2 9 3 8 
Louisiana ....... pevmsee sas 1 5 6 
RNIN 6 846 <G ev esine tabi 2 4 1 5 
Massachusetts ............ 10 2 8 4 
I 6.00 bv aeceevees v 2 6 5 
ND ce os ek anbcksccuas 5 oe 2 3 
MIMNOUE! «cn ccvesecccvessess 4 10 2 12 
IONE 6 6.0 6058 62 So vase- 3 2 1 
New Hampshire ........... 2 1 1 
Ng a eee 4 3 5 2 
North Carolina ............ 3 6 2 7 
| ee reer se eer 16 5 15 6 
PemmOyIVORtR. ..2000.cccurs 21 7 20 8 
MOTMOONDD oso 5505 6c cas dere 3 7 2 8S 
WAPEMIBY oes. vices eens cones 2 8 6 4 
Woat ViITginIe........c0ccccccs 4 1 3 

RE reer epg a 116 91 106 101 


What is the significance of that tabular state- 


ment? Why did not the Democratic party, 
having the executive department in its 
hands, increase very largely last No- 
vember its majority in the House? Why 
did it, on the contrary, lose two mem- 
bers in Connecticut, two in Iowa, one 
in Louisiana, one in Maryland, two in 


Massachusetts, three in Michigan, three in 
Minnesota, two in Missouri, one in Nebras- 
ka, one in New Hampshire, one in New Jer- 
sey, onein North Carolina, one in Ohio,one in 
Pennsylvania,and one in Tennessee? All signs 
now indicate that the conduct of Harrison 
and of the Treasury, and the doings of the 
House, if kept up during the present 
session, will easily give to the outs power 
over the next House; but will the outs 
carry the Presidential election? That will 
largely depend on the issues formulated by 
the Democratic leaders during the present ses- 
sion ? In politics, as in war, the successful as- 
sault on an enemy in position is easiest at 
the point of least resistance. In the tariff 
struggle, as an illustration, have Mr, Car- 
lisle and Mr, Mills, and the other Democra- 
tic leaders in Congress, selected that point, 
and are they organizing a vigorous onset ? 
Are they, leaving all minor things and 
minor phases of the tariff to take care 
of themselves, thinking of the McKin- 
ley bill, and free raw materials for our manu- 














facturers, the taxation of which materials 
teuds to strangle manufactures at their 
birth ? 


NEW YORK’S ELEC- 


TORAL 


CHANCES FOR 
REFORM. 

Ir it were not for Gov. Hill’s obstruction, 
there would be no doubt whatever that the 
State of New York would secure this winter 
the enactment of twolaws which wou!d bring 
about the most thorough reform in election 
methods enjoyed by any American State. Both 
measures have been introduced in the Legis- 
lature by Senator Saxton, and they are both 
the most carefully drawn of their kind known 
as yet to American Legislatures. The first is 
the Ballot Bill, which, while similar in its 
main principles to the bills vetoed by Gov. 
Hill in previous years, has been revised and 
strengthened in the light of experience af- 
forded by the practical operation of a similar 
law in Massachusetts. This bill was passed by 
the Senate on Wednesday week under such 
circumstances as to give hope of its passage 
in that body over a veto in case the Governor 
persists in his antagonism. It received the solid 
Republican vote and also the vote of two 
Democratic Senators. A third Democratic Se- 
nator, who has heretofore fathered Gov. Hill’s 
bogus opposition measure, refrained from 
voting, on the ground that, as a believer in 
ballot reform, he did not wish to go on 
record in opposition even to a measure whose 
provisions he did not entirely approve. The 
entire Republican vote together with that of 
the two Democratic Senators makes a total 
ouly one short of the necessary two-thirds 
required for passage over a veto. There is 
good reason for believing that the popular 
demand for the reform will impel at least 
one other Democratic Senator to favor the 
Saxton bill when the issue is squarely made 
between that and no legislation. 

The principal changes which Senator Sax- 
ton has made in his bill are, first, the group- 
ing of all candidates by parties; and second, 
requiring the voter to erase the names of all 
candidates save those for whom he wishes to 
vote. A separate blank column is provided 
in which the voter can write the names of 
such candidates as he chooses in case none 
of those in the printed lists meet his appro- 
bation. Objection has been made to these 
changes that in various ways they will facili- 
tate strict party voting. It is said that 
when a voter can indicate his choice by 
merely striking out all columns of names 
save those of his own party, the brief time 
required for this operation will be a suf- 
ficient indication that he has voted 
‘* straight.” It is also said that the blank 
column affords opportunity for the use of 
‘* blanket pasters” which may be got up in 
the interest of ‘‘ deals” and other corrupt com- 
binations, and which voters may use instead 
of voting any of the regular tickets. To 
both these objections the best answer that 
can be made is that given by Mr. Henry A. 
Richmond, in an excellent address upon the 
scope and need of the reform which he de- 
livered recently in Buffalo. ‘‘ This reform,” 
he said, ‘‘is not instituted for the purpose 
ef encouraging any particular kind of 
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voting, but for the purpose of enabling the 
voter to cast his vote uninfluenced either by 
intimidation or by corruption; and when this 
result is obtained, how he votes—whether 
a straight ticket or for independent candi- 
dates— his own matter, and the ticket 
should be so arranged that he will be able 


is 


to select the names of the persons for whom 
he desires to vote with as litle trouble as 
possible.” 

The great ends aimed at by the ballot-re- 
form movement are the isolation of the voter 
while preparing his ballot, and the use of no 
ballots save those provided by the State and 
distributed in the polling-place on the day of 
election. When these are attained, no briber 
can follow a voter tothe polls to see how he 
votes. If he takes note of his time in mark- 
ing his ballot, he may infer that he has voted 
a straight ticket, but.-he cannot tell whether 
it is the ticket of one party or another. 
If he gives him a_paster, can have 
no proof that he has used it. When 
no ballots can be used save those provided 
at the public expense, there will no longer 
be excuse for ” upon 
dates or requests for contributions from the 
rich men of the party for campaign funds. 
These are the primary objects of ballot re- 
form, and they will have been accomplished 
in this State when the Saxton Ballot Bill has 
become a law. 

Mr. Saxton’s second bill, which is model- 


he 


‘assessments candi 


led upon the English Corrupt Practices 
Act, will give us another and no _ less 
important reform, but it cannot be of 


service till the official secret ballot is se- 
cured. When the excuse for 
and campaign funds has been removed, we 
can then forbid by law the corrupt use of 
money in elections and can enforce the law. 
That is what Mr. Saxton’s second bill is de- 
signed to Go, and it seems to be admirably 


assessments 


adapted for the purpose. It is in the 
form of an amendment to ihe Penal 
Code, and makes it unlawful for any 


person, directly or indirectly, by himself or 
through any other person, toinfluence in any 
possible manner, either by bribery, loan, 
persuasion, promise of money, or office, or 
any thing of value, the vote of another 
It als) makes it uniawful for a voter to sub 
mit to such influence, either in voting or re- 
fraining from voting. 
drawn with great minuteness, and cover every 
possible form of bribery or intluence—betting, 
intimidation, coercion, or restraint, or threats 
of reduced wages by employers, and al! the 
other familiar methods, After election every 
candidate is required to file a sworn account 
of all moneys expended by him, or for him by 
any one else, in the election. The provision 
on this point is one of the strongest that have 
been putin any bill of the kind yet drawn 
in thiscountry. It reads: 


The specifications are 


‘Every candidate who is voted for at any 
public election beld within this State shall, 
within ten days after such election, file as 
hereinafter provided an itemized statement, 
showing in detail all the moneys contributed 
or expended by him, directly or indirectly, by 
himself or through any other person, in aid of 
his election. Such statement shall give the 
names of the various persons who received such 
moneys, the specific nature of each item, 
and the purpose for which it was ex- 
or contributed. There shall be 


pended 
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attached to such statement an affidavit sub 
scribed and sworn toby such candidate, setting 
forth in substance that the statement thus 
made is in all respects true, and that the same 
isa full and detailed statement of all moneys 
so contributed or expended by him directivy or 
indirectly, by himself or through any other 
person in aid of his election. Candidates for 
ottices to be tilled by the electors of the entire 
State, or any division or district thereof greater 
than a county, shall file their statements in the 
cflice of the Secretary of State. Candidates 
for all other offices shall file their statements in 
the office of the Clerk of the county wherein 
the election occurs,” 


The penalties are very severe, as it is most 
important they should be : 


‘“* Whosoever shal! violate any provision of 
this title, upon conviction thereof shall be pun- 
ished by imprisonment in a county jail for not 
less than three months nor more than ore year 
The offer ces described in this act are berebv de 
clared to be infamous crimes. When a person 
is convicted of any offence mentioned in 
section forty-one of this act [all forms of brib- 
ery or influence] he shall, in addition to the 
punishment above prescribed, forfeit any of 
fice to which he may have been e'ected at the 
election with reference to which such offence 
was committed ; and when a person is convict- 
ed of anv offence mentioned in section forty 
one a[being bribed] of this act, be shall, in addi- 
tion to the punishment above prescribed, be ex- 
cluded from the right of suffrage fora period of 
tive vears after such conviction. Anv candidate 
for oftice who refuses or neglects to file a state- 
ment, as prescribed, shall be deemed guilty of 
a misdemeanor, punishable as above provided 
And, if such candidate be elected, he shall, in 
addition to such punish ment, be suspended from 
the duties and deprived of the emolumerts of 
his office until the proper statement shall be 
filed.” 


There is not, asin the English act, a limi 
fixed expenditures, 
above which no candidate can co; but while 


tation for campaign 
this was considered of importance when put 
into the English act, practical experience has 
shown that sworn publication of all expen 
ditures has made it unnecessary. The limit 
has seldom been reached by any candidate, 
being on an average one-third higher than 
actual expenditures. 

The unanimous passage of this bil 
Senate on Thursday foreshadows its equally 
The Gov- 
and even 


1 by the 


easy passage by the Assembly. 

ernor is also committed in its favor, 
if he were to invent excuses to veto it, the 
prospect appears to be good for its passage 
over aveto. It is, of 
formidable measure for Gov. 


a far more 
Hill 


» 


Tammany allies than the Ballot Bill. 


course, 


and his 


THE NEBRASKA RATE PRORLEM 


Just what results the Senate expects 
its recent resolution on Western corn 
After 


great region east of the 
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is not very clear. alle the 


Rocky Mountains is 
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, },! artial = ¥Y 
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for its food products on account of 
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freight rates, it is resolved that the 


State Commission investigate whether 


+} . : i - . nw 
allegation is true or not, whether any 


section of t is re. 
sponsible for whether 
law 
the 


regulation of 


be 


a mofre 
would 


stringent eniore 


remedy the hat opens 
whole question o 
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iiS wha acla 


modi 


Not a 
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fied or ? 

small part of the Inter- 
State Ci formulating 
opinions on such a problem as is here pre- 


sented, 
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nhlic 
1 the public 


The confusion 


i 
lustrated by the fact that the petitions pre 


sented to the Senate 


reclly opposed to each other (ine nt 
the long-and short haul prohibition be re 
pealed, as responsible for much of the 
present trouble in Nebraska Am er pet 
tion, from a jobbing citv in the same 
state, remonstrates against anv aiteration 
of the law; for in its rigotous enforce 
ment lies the city’s h ye { etitive 
sales as against other cities favored by pos 
tion and by the rail carriers. 1 Granger 
sentiment was largely responsible for th 


} sete fs 
because was though in 


Inter-State Act, 


part justly, that cilies and concentrated traf 
fic in general were too much favored by t! 


In the 
Nebraska farmer 


railroads present emergency the 
finds the Luter State 


hindrance to the low rates which he 


the railroads ought to grant upon his corn, so 


that his overproduction may reach an East 
ern market at a price high enough to give 
him a small profit 

lf we inquire whether the Nebraska fs r 


has any ground for his demand, we are met 


by one great preliminary difticults Either 
the rates upon the different articles carried by 
the railroads should beara certain reasonable 
relation to each other, or they need not \s 
faras the Inter State Law goes, it decides 
this question in favor of an equitable rela 
tionship. This is the contention of all inte 
rior towns that wish to control the b 
bing trade of their section or State | 
coln, Nebraska, as against Chicago, for 
example This contention, applied to 
the carriage of corn, means that if u 
usually low rates are granted uj} 
that commodity, every industry, agricultural 
or manufacturing, in that and other States 
Will insist upon a like reduction because of 
discrimination ‘he usual argument is, ‘' If 
the railroads can carry corn at that rate and 
make money, they can carry my goods at a 
corresponding price. Am 1 not as much in 
need of help as the farmer of Nebraska 
And under our present laws the argument 
has fore 

One potnt about the long-and-short-haul 
discussion is not often referred t If the 
famous fourth section should be struck from 
the Jaw, the question of ‘‘ undue preference 
or advantage “ would still remain to be de 


cided, and this would involve th 
ness of a proportionately greater charge fora 
It ist fact 


the presence of a specific section in the 


fe “ha o} 
stance ossible that the 


shorter d 


Inter-State Act is itself at times a hindrance 
P 


to justice. Naturally the Inter-State Commis 
sion, in interpreting 


the law, lays stress upon 


tl of conforming to this specific 


ie@ necessity 


rule. It is also possible that the Commission's 
respect for the supposed wishes of Congress 
and the nation has led it a little too 
far. The Commission is quoted as saying, 


for instance, that a local rate between two 
points must beara certain relation to the pro 
portion of athbrough rate accruing between 
This, 
it will be noticed, goes beyond the letter of 
the fourth section, which deals with aggre 
gate charges only. Many of our disputes 


about this long-and-short-haul matter could, 


the same points ona distant shipment 
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on grounds of equity, be settled better by a 
repeal of the section entirely, thus leaving 
the question of discrimination to be deter- 
mined by the general prohibition of undue 
preference. One objection to this might be 
that the law is now too vague, and that we 
ought not to take out the only specific clause 
But is the law too vague? Is it not thus 
rather conforming to other statutes ? 

Under our laws a house must be habitable 
if rent is to be collected by suit. We are 
nowhere told exactly what habitable means. 
Jases have been tried in times past which 
furnish a large number of precedents govern- 
ing the relations between landlord and 
tenant. Under these precedents it is a 
matter of fact to be determined by the evi- 
dence whether a certain damage releases the 
tenant or not. Consider the confusion which 
would ensue should our statutes attempt to 
define exactly the things necessary for a habi- 
table home. The vagueness may seem un- 
satisfactory, but it works towards a fairer 
measure of justice for all concerned. In like 
manner the vagueness of the prohibition of 
unjust discrimination in transportation is 
faulty, mainly through a lack of precedents, 
though the whole law needs better ma- 
chinery for its enforcement. The body of 
men who begin the work of establish- 
ing such precedents have a difficult and 
delicate task. In this respect the community 
is fortunate in the present Commission. 
As a means of meting out justice, the Anglo- 
Saxon mind has not yet invented a better 
method than by having each side in a dispute 
state its case as strongly as possible before 


some impartial tribunal, this deciding 
between the disputants upon the facts 
and in accordance with some general 


principle. The differences of circumstances 
and of conditions in transportation are end- 
No law could possibly cover them 
all in deiail. The statement of a principle 
should be the only requirement, leaving the 
application to the Commission, according to 
the facts in each case. In the Nebraska 
matter the railroads think that a great reduc- 
tion in the corn rate would benefit the con- 
sumer more than the producer; but, more 
than all else, they fear that, under the theory 
of relationship of rates such a reduction 
would be made the ground for a general de- 
mand for similar favors on other articles. At 
the same time, if we argue that one rate 
should not be used as a criterion for another 
rate, we precipitate upon the country all the 
evils which the Inter-State Act was intended 
to cure. 

toing back to the resolution again, the 
Commission should have the sympathy of 
the community. How the ‘‘ more stringent 
enforcement” of the law would help the 
corn-producer is hard to see. If all are 
agreed upon the correctness of the main 
principles of the Inter-State Act, it is equally 
difficult to see how the railroad rates on corn 
can be pronounced relatively unreasonable; 
while a pronounced change in any important 
provision of the act—such as the short-haul 
rule—would ruin many important business 
interests established throughout the very corn 
belt whose products ,now do not realize the 
** actual cost of production.” 


less. 





THE ENGLISH LABOR LESSON. 


THE results of the strike of the dock laborers 
in London last year, as told from day to day 
in the English press, are extremely interest- 
ing to those who occupy themselves with 
what is called ‘‘the labor problem.” No- 
thing in the story is more interesting than 
the closeness with which the whole affair has 
followed the American experience of four 
years ago. Here is apassage from the last 
Spectator, containing the lesson of the late 
English strikes, which might, barring the 
phraseology, have been found in these col- 
umns at almost any time during the spring 
of 1886: 


‘*The issue thus raised is more serious than 
any of those on which trade quarrels used for- 
merly toturn. Workmen have a right to give 
or withhold their labor. It is their own—theirs 
to sell 1f they wish to sell it; theirs to keep if 
they do not wish to sell it. But the very same 
principle of individual freedom which sustains 
this claim of the workmen, equally sustains 
the corresponding claim of the employers. 
They have a right to give or withhold 
employment. It is their own—theirs to se!l if 
they wish tosell it; theirs to keep if they do 
not wish to sell it. The new dcck strike direct- 
ly contravenes this principle. The dock-labor- 
ers are endeavoring to prevent the employment 
of non-unionist men belonging to another 
trade. As regards their own labor, they are 
free to do as they please. They need not load 
any carts if they are minded to stand idle, nor 
need the unionist carmen bring any carts 
to be loaded if they prefer to stay at home. 
But when the members of either union seek, 
directly or indirectly, to prevent employers 
from getting other men to do the work which 
they refuse to do, they are openly attacking in- 
dividual liberty. They are trying to stamp 
out non-unionist labor. No union standing by 
itself can attempt this with any chance of suc- 
cess. It can only be done by violent picketing, 
and as soon as picketing becomes unmistakably 
violent, the police interfere. But if unions 
combine, their power of interfering with non- 
unionists becomes very much greater. There 
is no need to use violence to the non-unionists 
themselves ; they have the chance of attaining 
their end by the quieter method of making the 
employment of non-unionists inconvenient. In 
the present case, supposing the laborers’ union 
have their way, any owner of goods employ- 
ing non-unionist carmen will not get his goods 
delivered to him, He will send in vain to the 
dock or wharf where they are stored ; the 
unionist laborers employed there will refuse 
to load his carts.” 


What has happened to bring home to the 
English mind these to us now familiar truths 
is this: When the casual laborers employed 
by the Dock Companies struck for higher 
wages and more regular work, the Dock 
Companies answered : ‘‘ We cannot pay you 
higher wages, because our business will not 
allow us todo so. We are making no profits 
now, and some of us are almost insolvent. 
Nor can we give you regular work, be- 
cause our business is irregular in its 
very nature. We sometimes need more la- 
bor than we can get, but most of the time 
do not need one-half of what offers. The 
fact is, that there are too many of you. It 
is your frantic competition here in East Lon- 
don which keeps you so poor and miserable. 
You ought either to go back to the country, 
where you are sorely needed, or emigrate to 
some new country. Our stockholders cannot 
take care of you, because a large proportion 
of them are very poor themselves.” 

There is much reason for believing that 
these words of soberness and truth would 
have produced the desired effect; that some- 
thing would have been done to lessen the 
oversupply of labor in the dock district, and 





to arrest the drift into London of ‘‘ casuals ” 
tired of farm labor in the country districts, 
but for the interference at this point of a 
body of philanthropists, headed by Cardinal 
Manning and supported, with curious fa- 
tuity, by a portion of the daily press and 
of the charitable public. These friends of 
Labor furiously attacked the Dock Com- 
panies for their cruelty and injustice, on 
two grounds: one was that the dock- 
laborers were very poor and miserable, 
and the other was, in effect, that anybody 
who once employs a man is bound to see, 
ever after, that he has regular employ- 
ment at good wages. In support of these 
theses, the strikers, led by a certain labor agi- 
tator and Socialist named Burns, were en- 
couraged in every possible way to hold out. 
Subscriptions for their support poured in 
from all parts of the country; meetings 
were held to express sympathy with them; 
the companies were overwhelmed with abuse; 
sympathetic strikes among other trades were 
fomented and set on foot. The working- 
classes all over the country were plunged ina 
fever of vague expectation of the great 
labor millennium. No proper examination 
of the nature of the problem raised by the 
strike, or of the probable effect on business 
of their theory of the rights of labor, was 
made by any of the dockmen’s advocates. 
The air was filled, among the well-to do 
classes, with that curious fear that something 
revolutionary and tremendous was going to 
happen to the social organization which some 
of us experienced here when Powderly be- 
gan to convert us ali (except bankers and 
brokers) into ‘‘ Knights of Labor,” and 
threatened to do away with the State and 
Federal Governments, 

The companies at last made some conces- 
sions, both as regards money and _ hours, 
which they could not really afford to make, 
but which they felt compelled to make in 
order to put an end to popular clamor and 
prevent the ruin of London as a_ port. 
The negotiations were conducted on behalf 
of the laborers by Cardinal Manning, Sir J. 
Whitehead, and Mr. Sidney Buxton, and an 
agreement in due form was finally reached, 
and the men went back to work. Did 
peace and content then reign? Not a 
bit of it. The companies have never had 
a quiet week since. The leaders of the 
union thought they had discovered that they 
possessed great power, and felt the need of 
continually showing it. The trouble be- 
gan with an attempt to compel the discharge 
of all the non-unionists employed by the 
companies during the strike, and every few 
days have revealed a new grievance, to be 
redressed by a strike. Moreover, their suc- 
cess fired the imagination of the other Lon- 
don trades-unions. The gasmen struck be- 
cause the companies tried to make them 
share in the profits. ° The carmen and truck- 
men struck in order to help the dockmen, 
refusing to deliver goods to be handled by 
non-union men at the docks, and so on 
through various connected trades. The Joss 
of money has been very great, and so has the 
interruption to business and the inconve- 
nience to the public. 

Although the strikers are being defeated, 
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there is not much sign as yet of returning 
sense and moderation. Minute description 
of the situation is not needed for American 
readers. We have here passed through 
every phase of the crisis. We know 
all about the right of a laborer to stay 
permanently, on wages fixed by himself or 
by his union, in the employment of any one 
who once chances to employ him. We 
know all about the right to frighten, 
maim, mutilate, or murder non-union men 
if they, in their greater poverty, seek to fill 
places which union men have voluntarily 
vacated. We know all. about the right to 
damage an employer’s property and hinder 
his business, if he accepts peaceably the la 
borer’s own decision to leave his service; we 
know all about the notion that everybody 
who employs labor must be a rich man, with 
plenty of money in some secluded spot, 


which he is bound to produce or di- 
vide with Labor whenever Labor asks 
for it. We are also very familiar with 


the duty of ‘‘society” to guarantee every 
man against the consequences of his own 
vice, or folly, or impudence, or laziness, or 
extravagance. And we are well acquainted 
with the labor agitator who thunders against 
capital at labor meetings, and dreads no- 
thing more than cordial relations between 
employer and employed, because they ruin 
his business. There is something odd, how- 
ever, in these days of steam and eleciricity, 
in seeing the English public slowly learning 
their lesson with as much patience and con- 
fession of ignorance as if they had never 
heard of our own recent experience. 


THE AIM OF THE GERMAN SOCIALISIS 


Tue importance of the victories the Social- 
ists have won in Germany can hardly be ap- 
preciated without remembering that they have 
been denied the use of the ordinary electoral 
machinery; that is to say, they cannot hold 
public meetings or publicly distribute docu- 
ments, and many of their leading men are in 
exile under police orders. They have, 
therefore, been obliged to resort to such 
odd means of canvassing as writing 
the names of their candidates in chalk on 
the walls of houses and on the sidewalks, 
and distributing hand-bills surreptitiously— 
in many cases through their school-children. 
They are for the most part poor men, and as 
no salaries are paid to members of the Reichs- 
tag, compensation for their members has 
to be provided by voluntary contributions. 
The Paris Figaro tells a story of one of their 
vandidates named Viereck, an illegitimate 
son of the old Emperor William, whose 
name in German means ‘‘ Square,” 
and whose supporters, therefore, covered the 
walls in his district with squares of all 
sizes on election day, -with the single word 
‘elect ” written underneath. Among their 
candidates at the late election, there were 
twelve carpenters, ten machinists, eight com- 
positors, eight shoemakers, six merchants, 
four cigar- makers, three tavern-kKeepers, 
three masons, three moulders, two gild- 


ers, two druggists, eight journalists—a 
very fair representation of what are 


called the working-classes of the communi 
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ty. They have displayed such activity that 
they are said to have held 107 meetings in 
Berlin, in spite of the police, during the last 
week of their canvass. It was directed by a 
central committee sitting in the capital and 
of Bebel, Grillenberger, Lieb 
Knecht, Meister, and Singer. They distri 
buted the funds and supplied the speakers. 


composed 


These funds come from all parts of the world, 
Belgium, Holland, Switzerland, Denmark, 
France, Austria, and England; but, strangely 
enough, by far the largest amounts come 
from the United States. Between the French 
and German Socialists there has, ever since 
1884, fraternization. In that 
year the French made considerable contri 


been much 
butions to the German campaign fund, and 
the Germans reciprocated in 1885. 

In view of the rapid growth of the move 
ment in Germany, of course greatly increased 
attention is being given to the aims of the 
Socialists. On this point they take every 
At their 
n Copenhagen, in 1888, they de 
clared distinctly that what they sought was 
a radical social 


vains to make their meaning clear. 
1 | 


Congress i 


and economical revolution. 


They repeated this declaration at Bruggen in 
1887. To make assurance doubly sure in 
the late canvass, they made every candidate 
sign the following declaration: 

‘*In the existing state of society all the means 
or instruments of labor have been monopolized 
by the capitalistic class, hence the dependence 
of the working class, the cause of all misery 
and of all slavery. As political parties act 
only for the purpose of guaranteeing their 
privileges to those who are already possessed 
of them, the working class ought to organize 
itself in a distinct party, having for its object 
its own economic emancipation. Every move- 
ment should have this end in view.” 


The Congress at Bruggen also put down, 
the ex- 
other means of 


among the things to be striven for, ‘* 

propriation of the soil and of 

production.” 

ts execu 
It will, 

even at the present rate of progress, be ages 

before 


So much for the programme. 
tion is, of course, a long way off. 
the 


Socialists can in 


or any other country set up a 


Germany 
leg 


ice 


islature 


strong enough to put the State in possession 


of alltheland machinery of the country. The 
Socialists will win a good many victories in all 


countries, as long as the owners of property 
are not seriously alarmed. Wherever they 
are, Socialists of all shades will be astound 
li 


deeply rooted in human nature property 


ni 
us 


ed, and, it may be, appalled, by fin how 


is, 
and what a tremendous resistance it can make 
to that the danger 


enemies. So da 
from the present movement in Germany h: 


ite 
ius 


but little practical interest. What gives 


1 attracte to it th 





mportance and attracts t¢ 
of the world just now, is the exposure 
it makes of the futility and failure 
of the economical policy started by Bismarck 
and taken up by the present Emperor. It 
shows that not only have the high tariff and 
the workingmen’s-insurance plan proved a 





~? ar = +) =+ 4 [Be ; > 
compiete ilure as measures of pacification 
for the working classes, but that they have 


the working classes in their be- 
lief that their schemes of social reorganization 
This is where the mischief of the 
Bismarck policy is now showing itself. A bigh 
tariff for the benetit of the workingman is 


rst step in his conversion to the notion 


are feasidie, 


the fi 


Ai 














yf 
i 


that Governmer 
control of the national industry 


may pro} 


this notion has taken a firm lodgment in his 





brain, the second step, by which he b es 
convinced that to make the new systema 
success the Government should be et 
tirely taken away from the capitalists, is 
very easy. This step the Gi mS are DOW 
taking They are beginning to say: If 
it be true, as these emperors, and princes, 
and diplomats, and bankers, and other big 
wigs say, that it is the duty of Gove 
ment, and is in its power, to rais e waves 
of the workir an and make provision for 
him in his old aye, s v the work i 
himself is the fittest person to take charge 
the matter. Why s i be t any 
longer in the hands « st is ere 
tures in fine uniforms, who hav ‘ 
a day's work in their lives, a \ 
earnings of the poor, and hav ta part 
of real sympathy with t 
A JAPANESE STAT LEGISLATI 
\ ul ary | 

JAPAN, like France, has a tw \ 
of the country, the or geographical, and the 
other political T for ra v 
sion is into | , of w here are w 
eighty-four; the latter, or i ivis : 
inte hen, of which there are v-two, besides 
three fi The thr x x 
Osaka, and Kioto, are pa f 
stitute each a political district, called In 
ISTS the Emperor, in a ew 8 
pledge that *“* ail Measures (s uid?) t 1 led 
by public opim as il rst st wards 
loeal self-vovernment, instituted assemblies in 
the various | and f These assemblies et 
annually in the capital city of eact andin 
each fu, and are called / 
The city in which I live is the « 1 ‘ 
therefore, I] bad an oppor ty sit the 


kenktcot, and to investigate the extent and 
limit of its authority 


In this ken the : 


Asse y is not provided witha 
chamber of its own for its meetings, but holds 
its sessions in the examination room of the 
High School. Ordinarily, visitors are allowed 


ns; but the chairman 
rkeep 


, of 


of the assembly is empowered to dismiss « 


out the audience at his discretion. It 





urse, be added, that the audi 
dto preserve proper 
more stringent regulations have been 
issued to the police by the Government for th 


rhe whi 


r leaves his card with the 


control of the outsiders man expects 


-An @ <? tat 
fo Oecome a speclak 


outer door-keepers, by whom his name is regis- 


tered, and from whom a ticket of admission is 


received, to be given to the inner door-keeper. 
At the further end of the room from the en- 


trance on the higher platform is the Chair- 
man’s seat. On the lower platform, at his 
right and left, sit the two clerks, one a long 


hand recorder and the other a shorthand re- 
porter. On the ground floor, the desks of the 
members are arranged on the three sides of a 
Reginning on the Chairman’s left, 
from 
of the long sides of the rectangle; 


rectangle 
the members No. 1 to No. 21 are on one 
directly in 
front of the Chairman, but near the doorway, 
the members from No. 22 to No, 30 fill the short 
and the Chairman’s left, 
mainder, up to No. 50, occupy the other long 
side. In front of each desk hangs a paper 
label inscribed with the name and the number 
of the member, On each desk are an ink-box, 


side; on the re- 
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soroban (abacus), and such books and docu- 
ments as may be needed, In the interior of 
the rectangle are several hibachi, large boxes 
which contain a charcoal fire. Back of the 
members on the Chairman’s left, sit the audi- 
ence. There are, of course, also servants to 
run on errands for the members. Amorg the 
representatives are a few old men; but almost 
all are middle-aged or young. About half of 
them have discarded the Japanese kimono for 
European dress. The room lacks ornaments 
altogether, and is far from being pretty ac- 
cording to Occidental ideas, . Although the 
Japanese are very fond of tobacco and saki, 
no smoking or drinking is allowed in the as- 
sembly-room. Tbe members do not lounge 
about, or sit with their feet on the desks, or 
envelope themselves in a cloud of smoke, or 
disgrace themselves by boisterous conduct. 
During tie session they are very orderly; and, 
however spirited the debate may become, per- 
sonal rudeness and violence are lacking. 

According to the printed rules governing 
these bodies, they are ‘‘to counsel about the 
budget of expenses to be met by local taxation, 
and about the manner of collecting such 
taxes.” The members are elected in each gun 
(county) or ku (ward) according to the popula- 
tion, at the rate of one member for each 20,000 
people ; but the number of representatives in 
one county or ward cannot exceed five. Each 
legislative district may also select yobi-in (re- 
serve members), not to exceed ten, but always 
twice the number of the regular members, For 
instance, in this kenkwai there are altogether 
forty-eight representatives; therefore, the dis- 
tricts of this ken must elect in all ninety-six 
‘reserve members.” As their name indicates, 
they are to take the places of any regular 
members who may for any reason be unable 
to serve. It is thus very unlikely that there 
would ever be a vacancy to be filled by a spe- 
cial election, except in case the entire body is 
prorogued, Can any one mention another 
country where each member of a legislative 
body has two ‘‘reserve” substitutes ready to 
step into his vacant place ? 

A candidate for representative must be over 
twenty-five years of age, a permanent resident 
of that ken, and have lived there for more than 
three years. He must also be paying an an- 
nual Jand-tax of more than ten yen. Idiots, 
convicts of more than one year’s confinement, 
bankrupts, civil officers, priests and ministers, 
soldiers and sailors in actual service, are all in- 
eligible. Political offenders are not eligible 
till five years from the time of release ; and 
those who have retired from public service are 
ineligible under four years, The qualifications 
of voters differ from the above in only four 
respects ; electors must be over twenty years of 
age, permanent residents of that gun or ku, 
and be paying annual land-taxes of more than 
five yen, and priests and ministers have the 
right of suffrage. The term of service covers 
four years; but the system of rotation pre- 
vails, so that the terms of half of the members 
expire every two years. 

From among the members the assembly 
elects a ‘‘ standing committee of from five to 
seven persons,” who serve for a period of two 
years. This committee remains in tbe capital 
city throughout the year, and gives its opinion 
when the Governor asks about the manner and 
order of carrying out the enactments of the 
assembly, and about the payment of extra- 
ordinary expense, In this committee a majori- 
ty make a quorum and decide a vote; and at 
its meetings no spectators are allowed. A 
member of this committee receives ‘* from 30 
yen to 80 yen per month and travelling ex- 
penses”’; while an ordinary member of the 


assembly receives ‘‘1 yen per diem during the 
session and travelling expenses.” These sala- 
ries are all included in the budget of local 
taxation. 

The ordinary annual session opens some time 
in November, and continues for not more than 
thirty days. If within that time the public 
business is unfinished, or if for any reason it 
seems necessary, the Governor is empowered to 
call a special session to continue for not more 
than seven days. In any case the Governor 
must state his reasons therefor to the Depart- 
ment of State for Home Affairs at Tokio, 
Likewise, if there is a disagreement between 
the Governor and the assembly, then both 
parties, stating the reasons for their opinions, 
must appeal for a decision to the Department 
of Home Affairs. In this case the Governor 
may suspend the assembly ; and, if the decision 
from the central Government comes too late, 
he may call a special meeting. If the debates 
of the assembly disturb the public peace, or 
violate any laws or regulations, the Governor 
may suspend the assembly, but must notify the 
Department of Home Affairs. The latter, 
moreover, has the power at any time to suspend 
akenkwai or a fukwat, but must call a new 
one within ninety days. 

Every session of an assembly is formally 
‘‘opened” by the Governor of that fu or ken. 
The business to come before the assembly is 
presented in a bill originating with the Govern- 
or. At the first reading of the bill, or even at 
any time, if a member wishes explanations 
concerning any of the receipts or disburse- 
ments, the Governor or his representative must 
explain, Asa matter of fact, the Governor is 
rarely present to make such explanations in 
person, but the First Secretary of the fu or ken 
is present as his representative throughout the 
session. Besides him, the chief officer of the 
particular department whose affairs are under 
discussion at the time is also present, to an- 
swer any questions or make any explanations. 
These two officials may speak at any time, pro- 
vided they do not interrupt the speech of a 
member; but they have no vote. 

The discussion of disputed subjects usually 
comes with the first and the second readings. 
The third reading is generally a matter of 
form, though often a final tussle will come 
then if the contest is close. For instance, at 
the last session of this legislature, at first an 
appropriation for the local newspaper was re- 
jected, but on the third reading it was passed 
by amendment to the original bill. In a de- 
bate each member has the right to speak if he 
does not use improper language concerning 
others. When a member wishes to address the 
assembly, he rises, calls out ‘‘ Gichd” (chair- 
man), and gives his number. When the chair- 
man has recognized him by repeating that 
number, he *‘ has the floor.” A majority vote 
of all the members present is necessary for the 
passage of a motion. 

After the *‘ original bill” has been presented 
to an ordinary meeting of an assembly, if 
there are two members who wish to make a pe- 
tition about other important matters of that 
fu or ken, they must first obtain the permis- 
sion of the assembly, after which the petition 
will be presented, like a bill, for discussion. If 
this bill is passed, then it can be presented, aa 
the opinion of the assembly, either to the 
Governor or to the Department of Home 
Affairs. No bill becomes a law until it has 
been signed by the Governor. If the latter 
does not agree with a bill, he may appeal to the 
Department of Home Affairs, where it will be 
finally decided. 

If we sum up the extent and limit of the 





powers of a Japanese local assembly, we may 











say that in theory a kenkwai or a fukwai is 
by no means entirely independent of the cen- 
tral Government, and does not possess absolute 
control of the matters of its own ken or fu. 
It will be noticed that in all cases the final rati- 
fication or decision rests with the Governor or 
the Department of Home Affairs. The latter 
also has the power in itsown hands of suspend- 
ing an assembly at its discretion. It would 
seem, then, that theoretically a fukwai or a 
kenkwai is pretty much under the control of 
the central Government, and has very little 
real power of its own, Its nature appears 
more like that of an elective advisory board 
than of a legislative body, so that in one sense 
the title of this contribution is a misnomer. 
Butin practice and in fact, a wise Governor, 
though he is an appointive oflicer of the cen- 
tral Government, does not often put himself in 
opposition to public opinion unless it be a 
case of the greatest importance; and the De 
partment of Home Affairs is loath to exercise 
its authority unless it is absolutely necessary. 
The central Government holds the power to 
control these assemblies if it should be necessa- 
ry, but it also respects public opinion, and al 
lows local self-government as far as possible. 
Likewise, in the Constitution which goes into 
effect this year, the Imperial Government, yiv- 
ing up much of its legislative power, also re 
tains sufficient authority not to become en- 
tirely subject to the Diet. 

It seems necessary, in the present stage of 
political development in this Empire, that too 
much authority and prestige should not be 
suddenly taken away from the central Govern- 
ment and intrusted to the inexperienced and 
irresponsible people. But we feel assured that, 
as the people show themselves capable of exer- 
cising power, their privileges will be gradually 
extended. We should not find fault with Japan 
because in a few years she has not leaped into 
the enjoyment of political privileges which the 
English and American people obtained only 
after centuries of slow and often bloody deve- 
lopment ; but we should congratulate her be- 
cause, by peaceful proclamation, she has gradu- 
ally taken herself entirely out of the pale of 
Oriental absolutism, beyond even despotic Rus- 
sia, and may from this year be classed with 
Bismarckiau Germany. C, 


MEILHAC’S “MARGOT.” 
Paris, February 6, 1890, 

THERE is perhaps no more popular writer in 
Paris, in the circle of journalistic writers, than 
M. Meilhac, who was for so many years the 
literary companion of Ludovic Halévy. They 
both had the good fortune, while they were 
young, full of gayety and of spirits, of finding 
in Offenbach a musical collaborator. Their 
operettas are world-famous; who has not heard 
of **La Belle Héléne,” *S Barbe-bleue,” ete. ? 
Offenbach had something in him of the genius 
of Mozart; he was of course but a small reduc 
tion of this great man, but be always reminds 
me of him by the grace, the ease, the loveli 
ness of his melodies, Without Offenbach, Ha 
lévy and Meilhac would probably have had 
only the transient popularity of so many others 
whose names are now completely forgotten. 
Thanks to him, they have risen higher; they 
are still before the public, and they have both 
become members of the French Academy— 
somewhat, it must be confessed, to the surprise 
of those who have continued to regard the 
Academy with the reverence of the past. 

The collaboration of the two operatic writers 
came to an end after the war of 1870; for what 
reason? Nobody knows, probably, except them- 
selves and their most intimate friends. Halévy 
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abandoned the stage comple‘ely and gave him- 
self up to novel-writing. He made himself a 
second reputation, so to speak, by the light 
stories of ‘ Madame et Monsieur Cardinal’ and 
the ‘ Filles de M. Cardinal,’ and by the novel 
‘L’Abbé Constantin,’ which opened for bim 
the doors of the French Academy. Meilhac 
continued to work for the stage. He too soon 
showed new ambition; he grew more serious, 
and aimed visibly at becoming a writer of 
comedies instead of operettas or vaudevilles 
An old bachelor, a true Parisian, knowing 
nothing outside of his dear boulevard, he made 
his special study of the world which has for 
its limits the Bastille and the Are de Triomphe. 
The moralist can find several worlds in this 
small universe—all the extremes of vice and of 
virtue, all the refinements of civilization, with 
all the permanent instincts of the natural man. 
To be sure, man always remains the same, in a 
certain sense; but the modern coqvette, the 
modern ingénue, are not exactly the coquette, 
the ingénue of the time of Moliére—and the 
Céliméne, the Agnes, of Paris are not exactly 
the Céliméne, the Agnés, of Chicago or New 
York—not even those of London, though Lon- 
don is geographically very near us. 

Meilbac makes no pretension of being a dra- 
matic creator, he does not undertake to model 
new types; he contents himself with the old 
types of French comedy, but he tries to give 
them their modern look, and he excels in ob- 
serving the small traits which give these types 
their present character. He belongs to the 
new school of realists. Our painters, our sculy 
tors only copy what they see with their own 
eyes; they do not pretend to invent anything. 
Meilhac’s field of observation has been limited 
—it has been limited even in Paris; but he has 
seen well what be has seen; he is a good ot 
server. In the comedy which has recently 
been produced on the stage of the French Thea- 
tre, he has aimed at higher objects than here- 
tofore; he has evidently intended to modern 
ize (if the word may be employed) a subject 
which had tempted Moliére, and which was 
treated by him in one of his best plays. 

“*L’Ecole des Femmes” was represented for 
the first time in Paris on December 26, 1662, at 
the theatre of the Palais Royal, and played by 
the troupe of Monsieur, the brother of the 
King. The printed comedy was dedicated to 
the famous Madame, so well known by her !et- 
ters. Arnolphe is an old man who keeps an in- 
nocent girl in continement, and tries to protect 
her against all the seductions of the world. He 
intends to marry her himself, and he educates 
her for himself; but Nature has her rights, and 
the innocent Agnes falls in love with a band- 
some young man, Horace. The innocence of 
Agnes is stronger than the experience of Ar 
nolphe, youth is stronger than old age; and 
when the aged Arnolphe speaks eloquently of 
his passion, little Agnes tells him quietly, 
**Tenez, tous vos discours ne me touchent point 

Horace aves deux mots en ferait plus que vous.’’ 
The subject treated by Moliére in the * Ecole 
des Femmes” is as old as humanity itself 
He showed in some parts of his play a bold- 
ness which scandalized a portion of the society 
of his time, and he was so much criticised that 
he took the trouble to write another play, 
called ‘‘ La Critique de Ecole des Femmes,” 
which was represented for the first time on 
the Ist of June, 1663. 

Let us see how M. Meilhac has developed this 
same drama, the competition of old age and of 
youth, The foily of the old man and the 
girl’s innocence are the cardinal points of 
** Margot” as well as of the “* Ecole des Femmes 


But how different Mo de Boisrillette, an old 
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Parisian bachelor, a club man, a roué, who has 
nothing to learn in life, is from Mobére’s Ar 
nolphe; and how different is Margot from Ag- 
nes. Margot has been charitably brought up 
by a person who belongs to what Dumas has 
called the ‘* Demi-monde.” 
anybody but women belonging to a perverse 


She has never seen 


society, irregular men and more irregular we- 
men. 
her mind had no purity to lose; the conversa- 


She is innecent when the play opens, but 


tion she has heard, the lessons which she has 
indirectly received, have not prepared ber for 
a virtuous life. 

The first act begins in the house of M. ce 
Roisvillette 
friends and their lady friend-:; the company is 
to end the theatre 
Vorgot bas been dining there, too, but she has 


He has been dining with some 


gone evening at some 
disappeared, she has probably gone home 
Boitsvillette 


suddenly, behind a great screen, be sees Maryot 


is preparing to go to bed when 


profoundly asleep. He wakes her up, and then 
begins a very pretty scene. Botsrillette is a 
gentlemar, and, accustomed as he is to light 
society, he treats the young girl with a sort of 
respect; she takes the opportunity to make him 
a sort of confes-ion, She begins to understand 
thoroughly her situation; she is not happy, she 
feels no inclination for the life of the dissolute 
woman who has brought her up. She sees no 
choice; either she must throw herself into the 
river, or else she must live asthe people around 
her live. Boitsvillette is moved ; he says to her 
that there is a better thing to do—he will send 
her somewhere to the country, for two or three 
years, and he will find her some good, honest, 
modest husband. 

an old 


who becomes by degrees sentimental, and the 


This conversation between sceptic, 
girl, who clings to the hope of saving her inn 

cence, is a model of grace and delicacy. Of 
course Boisvillette fee's himseif by degrees fall- 
ing in love with Margot. In her new life Ma 

got finds herself in contact with a nice young 
man, the nephew of Boisri//efte : she falls in 


love, not with her saviour, but with this vcurg 


man. They both become more and more mise 
rable. Margot bas the most tender regard for 
her protector, but she cannot return his senti 
Boisvillette finds 
absurd : he is too much a man of the world to 
behave hke Moliére’s Arnol, 
he is tortured, and all 
knows that his nephew does not care for Mo 


ments. himself ridicalous, 
he, but he sutfers 
the more because he 
got, She, too, learns that her dear Georyes is 
going to be married, and becomes desperate ; 
she leaves Boisvillette’s chateau, hardly know- 
ing what she will do, 
Franeovis, the keey 
the man whom Boisri 


She fortunatelv meets 
er of Boisrille‘te’s domain, 
llefte originaliy intended 
to give her fora husband. This Fra s re 

ceives the contidence of and 


her misfortune, 
tells her substantially : ‘“ After what bas hap 
pened, since you cannot marry Boisrillette’s 
nephew, since you will not marry Boisri/lette 
you must lo 


himself, k for a pr 


‘tector, for an 


energetic man, and accept bis guidance.” 








The voice of this Francois, of this ‘* man cf 
the woods,” is the voice of stern reality. But 

| it is hardly the voice which Margot would 
| have been likely to submit to if she had hada 
| real existence. M. Meilhac has represented 


Margot to us as rather too romantic a person; 


we cannot admit that she 


has a 


will accept easily 
a solution which of 
it. Margot has been too ynuch spoiled 


from her earliest youth, her intellect bas been 


sort brutality 


about 


refined, even to corruption, by the brilliant 
conversation of Parisian rakes, of witty, hand 
some, and unscrupulous women; her heart has 
been mellowed and softened the 


by delicate 





has been burning before her } 





choicest kind; and the tran-formation wl 
the gradual progress of his passion has made 
in him could not but have tor i the most 
tender fibres of her nature She did not m 
turn love for love, but she has been living 
an atmosphere of gratit f affect 
friendship ; she has afterwards herself felt 
what love is, she has desired to be e the 
wife of her berefactor’s nephew Under »s 








‘ircumstances, we are rather shocked to find 
her suddenly otfe her band t} arse 
“man of the woods,” to the ma wt 
good and virtuous as he may t s, howe 
in an almost menial position it 
house. She humbies herself too much, s! is 
not the excuse of feeling that s! ves : 
cols, she marries him merely in ler t uke 
anend, to screen herself against the temptations 
of a vicious life. She is determined to be a vu 
tuous woman, and she sees no Way ‘i 
this marriage, \W ell, perl ps there Was 
other wav. per haps Vir as dl e 
thing she could do; but this end proved as 
of disappointment to the spectators They ali 
expected Margot to marry s 
notwithstanding hisage. Meilha us ured 
to unite them, he has left ‘ ‘ 
unhappy; conscious, howe f bay 
some good and saved a soul tle has tM 
yor united to a strong an wi! sad 
to make her walk straight Not a vers 
mantic end, you see The beauty ft 
first act, and the incoberence of the se ist 
the third, remind one of the Lat Verse, 

Desinit in piscem er fo 7) 


Y 
( orrespondence. 
THE RIGHTS OF COLOR AT THE Sol iT 


To tHe Eprror or THE NATION 





Sin: Your editorial in vour issue of th 
stating the aims of the Afro-American League 
was incorrect, as vou will see by tl sed 
** Address to the People the 1 i States 
which was issued hy ac As a mat- 
ter of fact, the Afro-An a loes iesit 
any class leyisiat } Both eonven ns de 
clared against it rhe native rn Ame an 
of African descent does, however, wish the 
civil rights which are freely accorded natura 


ized Americans, but denied to him 
American is a cit:zen, 


endowed with a citizen's rights, but prac 


Theoretically the Afro 
ically 
he is not allowed to evercise the rights guaran- 


». You, 


» you are 


teed him by the Constituti 


Caucasian (I presum: 


proper conception of the indign 





upon refined ladies and 

Ivy because they 
Afro-An 
receive the same treatm 
of brutal S 
jeld hands get. In 





simp 








Educated aucasian, 1-8 


negro, nt at the hands 
illiterate 
South 


utherners that 
the 


tends a separate and usually inferior 


negro 
the negro at- 
school, he 
must ride in a separate and filthy railroad car 
or in the smoking car, he must sit 
calle rv at the theatre. 


ceive him 


n a separate 


The hotels refuse to re 





at ali. The preji 


ice against the 
his 
jead must be buried in a separate graveyard 


negro does not even stop at the grave, for 


The Southern people have always endeavored 
to show the negro that he is an inferior, that 
he belongs to a separate and distinct class, 

The Afro-American does not wish to be sepa- 
rated from other Amer.can ci izens, but he is 
As 


a class the colored people have been wronged ; 


forced away by the treatment he receives 





adoration of Rorsrillette 


the incense which he 


they have been prevented from exercising the 
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right of suffrage ; as a class they have been de- 
nied their civil rights ; they have been mur- 
dered in cold blood, without any effort being 
made to punish the murderers ; when suspected 
of crime, they have been lynched. Having 
been wronged as a class, as a class they are en- 
deavoring to right those wrongs. Would they 
be worthy of citizenship if they did less? Sup- 
pose the Irish, the Germans, the Italians, or 
any other class of people were treated as the 
Afro-Americans have been treated in the 
South; would they not as a class resent it? 
Southern legislatures have passed infamous 
laws aimed at negroes as a class, A week or 
80 ago the Mississippi Legislature resolved to 
memorialize Congress to repeal the Fifteenth 
Amendment. In view of these facts, the Afro- 
American has aroused from his past lethargy, 
and has determined to demand all the 
rights to which he is entitled as an American 


citizen.—Kespectfully, 
C. F. ADAMS, 
Cuicaao, February 18, 189), 


[We believe Mr. Adams to be in error as 
regards the Mississippi Legislature. It took 
no action in the premises—and it would have 
made no difference if it had done so.—Ep. 
NarTIONn. | 





THE RACE PROBLEM. 


To THE EpiTorR oF THE NaTION: 


Sir: As a sclution of the ‘‘ race problem” in 
the Southern States, 1 have a remedy not 
nearly as heroic as that of Senators Butler and 
Morgan, who wish to remove six millions of 
negroes, more or less, to Africa, which every 
one knows can and will never be done; less 
trenchant than that of the legislators at Jack- 
son, Mississippi, who are petitioning for the 
repeal of the Fifteenth Amendment, which is 
almost as hopeless of accomplishment as the 
other; and one differing widely from the pro- 
positions of Senators Sherman, Ingalls, and 
Chandler, who hope by a Federal election law 
to restore the days of reconstruction, and to 
carry the Gulf States, by the negro vote, for 
the Republican ticket. 

Unlike Senators Butler and Morgan, I main- 
tain that the negroes, even in their unavoida- 
ble inferiority to the white men surrounding 
them, and while they have no chance to be- 
come bank presidents or railroad magnates, or 
to enter fashionable society, are vastly better 
off than they could be in Africa for the next 
one hundred years to come. Unlike the Demo- 
crats at Jackson, I neither hope nor wish to 
see the Fifteenth Amendment repealed. Un- 
like Senators Sherman, Ingalls, and Chandler, 
though I do wish that all the negroes should 
freely vote, I do not wish them to vote solidly 
for the one party supposed to be most favora- 
ble to them. 

The suppression of the negro vote in five or 
six of the Gulf States is certainly a great evil; 
but its free exercise in the days following upon 
1868, with the resulting corrupt governments, 
State and local, was undoubtedly a much 
greater evil. There is one other alternative 
left. It is this, that the negro vote should be 
divided, as the vote of the poorest laboring 
class in the Northern States is, in varying pro- 
portions, between the two great parties, while 
the lead in each party, as everywhere in the 
world, would be taken by men of some wealth, 
some education, some standing in the commu- 
nity—by men, in short, who have something to 
lose by bad government. . The government of 
South Carolina under Robert K. Scott and 
Frank Moses was more intolerable than that of 
New York city under Tweed, Oakey Hall, and 








Connolly. With the negroes all voting, but 
following in two opposing hosts the lead of 
those white men who would come forward 
naturally, without aid from outside of the 
State, South Carolina would enjoy a much 
better government than the large cities of the 
North, if only for the reason that its poverty 
renders politics there less attractive to the 
most dangerous boodlers, 

How, then, is this condition of affairs—a di- 
vision of the negro vote—to be brought about ? 
Is it at all within the range of possibility ? 

Answering the latter question first, I say, 
with proper efforts, it is possible. In two States 
at least, large numbers of negroes have, within 
the last year or two, freely and openly voted 
the Democratic ticket—in Louisiana, many of 
those who are engaged in growing sugar, on 
account of the free-trade tendency of the Re- 
publican paity on the sugar duties ; in Virgi- 
nia, on account of a personal quarrel with 
Mahone. 

Then, bow shall the individual Southern ne- 
gro be emancipated from the domination of his 
race; and what motive shall he have to sepa- 
rate himself from the Republican party, of 
which he has so long been the docile follower, 
rather than a member? The Australian ballot, 
while protecting the Republican colored voter 
from the shotgun of the white-liner, will also 
protect the colored Democrat from the jibes and 
anathemas of his kinsfolk and his church. The 
motive and reason why an intelligent negro in 
the Gulf States should vote for Democratic 
Conrressmen and Presidential electors is not 
far io seek—not, at least, if the Democratic 
party plants itself, under the lead of Cleveland, 
on the one great principle of its existence, viz. : 
upon free trade, casting aside the quirks, eva- 
sions, and straddles of the platform of 1884. 
Din it in the ears of every colored grower of 
cotton and corn, to the exclusion of all other 
political questions, that the Republicans want 
to cheat him out of his slender income, to make 
money for the wool-grower, the iron-miner, 
and the manufacturer, and he will soon under- 

stand the tariff. Tell him openly, ‘‘ It is quite 
proper for those fellows who work in the fur- 
naces at Birmingham to vote the Republican 
ticket—and for the white furnace-owners too; 
it is not a question of North and South, of 
white or black, but of free trade on one side 
and robbery on the other,” and you are bound 
to make enough impression on the black Re- 
publican phalanx to split it wide open; and 
when that is done, the race problem is half 
solved, 

Are there Democratic leaders with the need- 
ful courage to undertake the task? 

L. N. D. 

LOUISVILLE, Ky., February 14, 1890. 





A HINT TO STEAMSHIP COMPANIES. 


To THE EpiTorR OF THE NarTION : 

Sir: Your correspondent “G. M, L.,” in 
your last issue, deserves the thanks of the for- 
eign-travelling public. Perhaps nowhere in the 
world is there so much competition and eager- 
ness to be the fittest to survive as among the 
rival steamship companies between Europe and 
America, Steamers which, ten or even five years 
ago, were regarded as “* ocean greyhounds,” are 
now contemptuously ranked among ‘' old tubs” 
by the typical American tourist, who always 
wants the latest, the best, and the most com- 
fortable, at any cost. To meet this want, one 
floating palace after another is put on the 
ocean, With ever more comfortable decks, sa- 
locns, and cabins. The best steamers have hi- 
therto been usually filled at certain seasons 
of the year weeks or even months ahead of the 








date of sailing; but in a year or two more, at 
the present rate of building, all the competing 
lines will have nothing but ‘‘ best” steamers, 
and then it will be necessary to find some other 
mode of competitive advertising than increas- 
ed size of decks, saloons, and cabins, and great- 
er speed. 

Now, during the past few weeks steamer after 
steamer has come in with reports of “ terrific 
weather,” ‘‘davits broken like pipe-stems,” 
‘ life-boats carried away,” etc. Only five that 
I have read of report the use of oil, and all 
with success. It is acknowledged to be so 
effective, and yet so cheap and so simple, that 
I wonder it has not yet occurred to any of the 
companies to advertise the regular use of oil in 
stormy weather, as a means of safety. I am 
convinced that the line which should advertise 
this innovation would soon become the most 
popular, even if its steamers were not of the re- 
cord-breaking kind. 

Then as to the free seat on deck. It isa most 
extraordiuary and outrageous fact that if the 
first-class passengers on these floating palaces 
want a movable and comfortable seat, they 
must bring it along! Were it not that custom 
blunts the perceptions, this fact would seem so 
idiotic to every passenger that he would laugh 
aloud the first moment, and the second indig- 
nantly demand of the companies what right 
they have to treat him like a steerage passen- 
ger. It is the steerage principle to ask passen- 
gers to bring their tin plates and mattresses 
and camp-stools, and it is high time that this 
venerable absurdity and last relic of the steer- 
age principle should be abolished in the first 
cabin. If any company should decide to intro- 
duce free steamer-chairs, I am sure the Nation 
and many other papers would gladly give it a 
handsome ‘“ reading notice,” F. H. T. 





HOW THE GERMANS TEACH “ SEWING,” 
To THE EpIToR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: Your readers were recently told of the 
state of female education in Germany, and in 
your review of Dr, Klemm’s work (‘ European 
Schools’) they learned of the general method of 
instruction in that country ; perhaps they may 
be interested to complete the cycle in hearing 
how sewing is there taught. 

Cassel prides itself upon its schools, and re- 
minds each stranger within its gates that the 
present Emperor and his brother were sent 
thither to be prepared for the University. The 
Hohenzollerns had until then been privately 
educated. In view of the vaunted housewifely 
qualities of the German women, I thought to 
gain some useful hints from the way in which 
sewing, an integral part of the female curri- 
culum, is taught in that town. The Germans 
have averb, to sew, but the equivalent of our 
noun is Handarbeit, handwork, and 1 found 
that it is handiwork rather than sewing which 
is taught. 

The German schools are all under Govern- 
ment supervision, a few sporadic private ones 
excepted, and are thus public, but not free, for 
a fee is exacted. The fees are so graded that 
the poor are of necessity in one class of schools, 
called Volksschulen — people’s schools—while 
the higher-priced schools receive the children 
of the middle class. Handarbeit forms part of 
the instruction of each school year, six hours 
weekly in the Volksschulen and four hours in 
the Tochterschulen—daughter-schools—as the 
better classed ones are oddly called, as if the 
members of the former only ‘‘ growed.” 

When it is remembered that seven years’ 
school attendance is compulsory, one would 
expect the girl, even when the instruction 
ceases at fourteen, to be able, not merely to 
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take the stitches, but, what is equally impor- 
tant, to put together neatly and firmly the parts 
of her garment; to be, in short, a satisfactory, 
if not a beautiful, plain sewer. Skilled in that 
necessary branch, the bright ones could be 
trusted to ‘‘pick up” the simple dressmaking 
they will need, while the dull would be at least 
rendered capable in one direction. Perhaps I 
should concede to the national prejudice in- 
struction in knitting; but one would think that 
one year out of the seven might be enough for 
that branch, and that a girl could face life even 
if she knew but one way of knittinga heel. In 
fact, the first four school years are given up to 
knitting four pairs of stockings; to learning 
that crocheting which forms for the German 
women the concealed indolence that Hamerton 
says knitting does for the French around his 
house; and to stitching in their samplers letters 
to mark the garments which are still in the air. 
The poorer girls have thus only three years re- 
maining in which to learn the real sewing so 
important to them; but even in that time, with 
the de. ter fingers and quicker brains resulting 
from the preceding four years’ training, much 
might be done by a judicious method of teach- 
ing. Instead of this the annual pair of stock- 
ings is knit, with every pogsible and impossible 
heel, and a sampler of all the fancy stitches: 
crocheting practised in all its intricacies; hem- 
stitching and canvas embroidery—this last pre- 
sumably to enable them to make the slippers of 
the Herren, for whose behoof alone they are 
educated. 

Of actual sewing, different seams are prac- 
tised on a sampler, a couple of dust cloths are 
hemmed, a girl’s and a woman’s chemise made, 
and a half-dozen of the latter cut out in paper 
one-fifth the natural size. With this the in- 
struction of the poor, to whom skill with the 
needle is so essential, ceases. The middle class 
attend school a year or two longer, but their 
instruction continues of the same varied na- 
ture. One year is given to embroidery, 
another to patching and darning in every 
possible material, and to making a doll set of 
house linen. 

The result is that they are not a nation of 
needle-women. I do not know that any part 
of Germany furnishes ready-made undercloth- 
ing or hand-embroidery for the export trade. 
It comes from France and Switzerland. Hav- 
ing vainly sought in Hanover for well-made 
undergarments, I showed one of mine to the 
head of the largest establishment for that 
work in town. ‘‘ Ah! that is French. May 
I ask what the gracious lady paid for it?” 
It was French, but bought at home for the 
equivalent of 6 marks, ‘‘ It must have been 
done in a convent. Now I should have to pay 
5 marks simply to get that tucking done by 
hand, I can furnish the gracious lady a simi- 
lar one made by machine for 7 marks.” The 
model was hand-made. 

As the women sit in the shop doorways or in 
the public squares, watching their children at 
play in the sand-piles provided for them by an 
admirable municipal regulation, they are knit- 
ting or crocheting, but so often the latter that 
one comes to regard them as homely Penelopes 
who do not wish to finish their task. Aftera 
prolonged sojourn in Germany, the sight of 
women sewingin the gardens of Paris came 
upon me as a novelty. 

The landlady of my German pension and her 
friends occupied themselves in the same way, 
and seldom did even their plain sewing, cramp- 
ed and frugal as their mode of living was’ I 
had for a time a German lady’s maid. She wrote 
a good letter, knew a little French, crocheted 
me a pair of slippers, but could not do my sew 
ing. A friend of mine, in the same plight, sent 





for three months to a Schneider Akade 
or school devoted entirely to sewing ; yet 


hers 

mie, 

these girls had had seven and eight years’ 

school instruction in sewing. J. CN. 
CINCINNATI, 


* JACKAHICK.” 
To THE Epitor or THE NATION: 


Sir: I should be glad to learn the meaning of 
this Indian word. It occurs in a letter from 
Peter Sayer to Charles, Lord 
1689; ‘* They said the Indians would not come 
out [to an interview] except Col. Coursey came. 
I told ‘em a Jackahick from bim would do; and 
I would frame one and send Mr, John Hawkins 
with it.” Wa. Hanp Browne, 


Baltimore, in 


Notes. 


Rosperts BROTHERS will publish next month 
* The of the Woltings,” by William 
Morris, and Balzac’s ‘Sons of the Soil’ 
Paysans’) in Miss Wormeley’s translation. 

doy & Co. 
‘Recollections of a Private,’ 


House 
(* Les 
Crowell have in preparation 
by Warren Lee 
Goss, 

‘Afloat in the Forest,’ by Mayne Reid, with 
alife of the author by RK. H. Stoddard, is in 
the press of Worthington Co. 

The National 
nounces a Spanish grammar on a novel plan by 
Prof. Schele de Vere, of the University of Vir 
ginia. The institution ar- 
ranged for a national circulating library of 
20,000 volumes, which will be sent anywhere by 
mail, 
cents by addressing 147 Throop Street, Chicago, 

Prof. Woodrow Wilson 
chapter from his work ‘ The State, and pub- 
lishes it, through D. C. Heath & Co, 
manual for schools and colleges, under the title 
of ‘ The State and Federal Governments of the 
United States.’ It is furnished with a full 
topical analysis, a bibliography, and an index 

A collection of ‘ Vaterlandslieder ' (Leipzig 
F. W. Grunow; New York: B. Westermann & 
the 
peans of Freiligrath, Geibel, ete., with those of 
Korner, Uhland, and Rickert, who voiced the 
Teutonic enthusiasm in the wars against the 
greater Napoleon. In 
tasteful book, it revives many a battle-song in 
which the uprising cf a united people against 
the ‘‘ hereditary enemy ” finds most poetic ex 
pression. 

The Transatlantic 
gives an unusual portrait of Turgeneff on its 
In 


Francisque Sarcey's 


University of Chicago an- 


former has also 


Catalogues can be procured for ten 


has extracted a 


as a 


Co.), affords an interesting comparison o! 


a: 


its outer dress a most 


Boston) for February 15 


first page—a weekly gallery, by the way. 
the letterpress we find 
defence of his Russian friend's play, ** Bread 
of Another,” whose production at the Thédtre 
Libre evoked laughter and hisses ‘I 
tempted to rise and shout, Imbeciles 
Sarcey. 


The competition of mechanical 


was 


* says 


with artistic 
engraving is observable in the numerous maga- 


zine ventures in which the dependence for ilus- 


trations is almost wholly upon ** process.” An 
ambitious attempt in the domain of weekly 


f 
papers must now be recorded. On February 


22 appeared the first number of the J//ustrated 
American (New York: Bible House ; Chicago: 
142 Dearborn Street It is a small folio of 


-four pages, in triple columns, on highly 


er elegant typography. 


twenty 
glazed paper, of rath 
With the exception of a separate colored car- 
toon f Desert,” after De 
taille), all the pictorial features have been re- 
produced by ‘‘ process,” with varying degrees 


(* Comrades of the 





~ 
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1 


mostly a timely in 


~ 
é 


of excellence, These have 


terest, as, ¢ g , Scenes on our 

the Chicago Post-office, at the 
the theatre, etc.; but there is a page given up 
to Bordentown, N. J called ** His 


toric of Views 


new cruisers, in 
bench show, at 


, iia series 


America,” and a large number 


illustrate a letter froma thppant correspondent 


who has been sent off to rediscover Hrazil. The 


literary and news depart 


| t 
cient in number or scope, and there is ev 
dence of experience on the part of the manage 
ment, 

The Round Table is the name of a weekly 
journal of sixteen pages to be published at 
Nashville, Tenn, beginning about Mare 1 
The sample number already issued contains the 


aunouncement that discussion 


sues Will be encouraged; th 


ion and prohibition will be freely considered 





and that “progress as contradistinguisbed fron 
Bourbonism in either church or state” will be 
its general aim. Such a liberal spirit in a 
Southern journal is very gratifyu This firs 
number contains contributions by H. M. 1 i 
on ‘* Jefferson Davis,” by Prof. Charles rs 
| Smith on ‘Why Has Georgia a Literature and 
Tenuessee Not?” by Edward W Bemis on 
* Progress of Prison Reform and by W. 2 
Trent on The Study of Southern Histery 
Both Maurice Thompsen and George W. Cable 
furnish a short story 
Mr, Spoiford, the Librarian of Congress, tes 





tifies, as We learn I 





that a large uumber of lored men and w 
men nowadays read instructive books This 
reading, he savs, ts of a serious character 
chiefly works on history, travels, government 
and politics, Some devote their attention to 
tales of adventure and to popular scientif 
works. They are inditferent to treatises on } 
litical economy or tinance Che remarkable 
thing is that they do not care for fiction, or, as 
Mr. Spotford avers, that they are less fond of 
novel-reading than are white people of the 


same class, Most of those who come under his 
observation are the stu its in attendance 


? ? — ~ ’ Bas 
the local schools and colleges, or amtli- 


upon 


politicians who drift to Washington seek 


- } 
ibutes to ti 


GE 
ary number of the 


Manizault cont: e Janu 


Mavazi f American 


fiistory a sketch of the hfe of talph Izard, 
1742-184). His 
ute Mr, Partot 


nsequence of Izard’s disagree- 


the South Carolina Statesman 





‘s adverse 


particular aim is to ref 
judgment in ¢ 
h Franklu incidentally 


" and 
he military reputation of a 


ment wit in Paris, 
he seeks to rectify t 
son of the South Carolinian, who participated 
In both 


mere room would be needed to make the mat- 


in the war of 1512 these instances 


ters in dispute quite intelligible at this day, 
Dr. Man gault does not adopt a polemic tone, 
and his sketch gives a pleasant impression of 


its subject. 
In the Providence Pook Notes for February 
Mr. Rider discusses the origin of the name 


of Rhode Island, and concludes to stand by 
it with the Isle 


te 


Roger Williams in connect 


¢ 
part 


ng 
Rhodes and the signification of “ island of 
n to the view that the name 
Red Island.” Weought, by 


the way, some time ago to have noticed the first 


Roses" in oppositic 


is Dutch and means ‘ 


pumber in Mr. Rider's series of ‘* Rhode Island 
It is from 
the pen of the editor himself, and consists of ‘An 


Historical Tracts,” issued last year 
Inquiry Concerning the Origin of the Clause in 
the Laws of Rhode Island 
chising Roman Catholics.’ 


cine eine 
bel daSe 


This disability was 


Disfran- 


an obvious infringement on that ‘‘ soul liber- 
ty ~ on which the colony was based, as Rhode 
islanders maintain with pride ; but Mr. Rider 
persuades himself that, while members of no 
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other sect were debarred from becoming free- 
men (i. e., voters), the Catholics were in the 
same category with disfranchised non-land- 
owners, women, and second sons. It is true 
that as Roman Catholics they were permitted 
the free exercise of their religion, but a penalty 
was certainly laid on their belief, and on theirs 
alone. 

As we spoke, a fortnight ago, of the paper in 
the Essex Institute Historical Collections con 
cerning the settlement of the Northwest Terri- 
tory, we may also call attention to Mr. Frede- 
rick D. Stone’s paper on *‘ The Ordinance of 
1787,” which comes to us as a reprint from the 
Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Bio- 
graphy. It is a singularly dispassionate mar- 
shalling of the incidents leading up to the 
Northwest Ordinance of 1787, an apportion- 
ment of the several parts in the construction 
of that famous statute to the great men who 
severally contributed to its contents and lan 
guage, and an explanation of the readiness of 
the South to prohibit slavery in the Territory. 
It shows «onclusively that the Ordinance was 
a truly national expression, gratifying divers 
interests, selfish and philanthropic. Dr. Cut- 
ler’s pretensions suffer most at Mr. Stone’s 
hands, but enough glory is left to Massachu- 
setts and Essex County, even if it has to be 
shared by Jefferson and Grayson. 

The latest report of the Executive Committee 
of the State Historical Society of Wisconsin 
makes the customary exhibition of steady 
growth, Its newspaper files, a special feature 
of its collections, now number nearly 6,000 vol- 
umes. In connection with the University, an 
inquiry has been made into the organized 
groups of foreign nationalities for which Wis- 
consin is preéminent as respects number and 
variety. Some hint is given of these, and we 
see the Irish giving way before the Germans, 
and the Americans before the Danes. The re- 
sults of this inquiry will probably be published 
by the University. The Society has lost its 
able and efficient cataloguer, Miss Isabel Dur- 
rie, a graduate of the University, and one of 
its curators in the person of Prof. W. F, Allen, 
of whom an excellent memorial sketch accom- 
panies the report. 

The dawnings of the national ‘‘ Zoo” at 
Washington perhaps possess the widest interest 
in Prof. Langley’s report on the Smithsonian 
Institution for the year 18589. But also there is 
a lamentable passage about the deposit long 
ago of the Smitbsonian’s valuable library with 
that of Congress, and of the utter neglect and 
inaccessibility of it caused by the shameful de- 
lay of the national Legislature to provide a fit- 
ting receptacle for the nation’s beoks. 

The first annual report of the Director of the 
Missouri Botanical Garden—the foundation of 
the late Henry Shaw—is on our table. The 
School of Botany established in connection 
with itand Washington University has had as 
yet but a small attendance, but no extravagant 
expectations were indulged in on this score. 

The forty-fourtk annual report of the Di- 
rector of Harvard College Observatory shows 
succinctly the amount of work which that in- 
stitution has accomplished along the lines of 
its various activities, in addition to the valua- 
able work done at home with the observatory 
instruments during the past year. By the 
continued aid of Mrs. Draper and the Boyden 
fund, an expedition has been sent to Peru, by 
means of which the southern stars can be in- 
cluded in the most important investigations, 
Maintaining thus two stations, one in the 
northern and the other in the southera hemi- 
sphere, a greater completeness in the re- 
searches is rendered possible than in any other 
way. Another expedition, to southern Cali- 





fornia, gives a mountain station under clearer 
skies than generally prevail at the East, and 
promises to fulfil the conditions of Mr. Boy- 
den’s will. Through a gift of $50,000 from 
Miss Bruce of New York (who has recently 
been elected a member of the Astronomical 
Society of the Pacific), a photographic tele- 
scope has been ordered of Messrs, Alvan 
Clark & Sons, having an aperture of twenty- 
four inches and a focal length of eleven feet. 
The library has been increased by 484 volumes 
and 336 pamphlets, The telegraphic distribu- 
tion of astronomical intelligence has been con- 
tinued. In addition to the customary ‘t An- 
nals,” twenty-three other publications have 
appeared during the year. 

A very complete and useful ‘ Account of the 
Progress in Astronomy in the Year 1886,’ by 
William C. Winlock, taken from the Smithso- 
nian Report for 1886-’S7, has recently been is- 
sued in separate form. 

The Isthmus of Corinth forms the subject of 
a paper, from a geologic-geographical point of 
view, by Dr. Alfred Philippson, which fills the 
entire No, 145 of the Zeitschrift of the Berlin 
Geographical Society, and is accompanied by 
maps. No, 144, the regular bibliographical 
close of Vol. 24, is delayed till March 1 for the 
sake of completeness, 

A national * Beatrice Exposition ” of femi- 
nine arts and industries is to be held in Flo- 
rence during the months of May and June. 
Count Angelo De Gubernatis is President of 
the Executive Committee. The name has 
been selected with reference to the sixth cen- 
tenary of the death of Beatrice, who is to be 
honored by ‘‘ omaggio alla Donna Italiana, 
nelle opere del suo ingegno e della sua mano.” 
For the codperation of natives and resident 
foreigners a series of fétes is contemplated— 
during the first nine days of May to celebrate 
Dante's falling in love with Beatrice, and on 
June 9 to commemorate herdeath. A Calendi- 
maggio in costume is named, and tableaux 
vivants illustrating the ‘ Vita Nuova,’ with 
intermezzos of appropriate song and dance; 
and an accademia letteraria on June 9. The 
sections of the Exposition will be painting, 
miniatures, designs, and tapestry; sculpture 
and engraving; literature; needle-work and 
embroidery; womanly ornaments; apparatus 
for instruction (didattica); domestic hygiene 
and food; divers industries, 

Lithography was one of the graphic arts 
which suffered extremely by the rise of photo- 
graphy. It has almost ceased to be thought of 
as an original art medium, and one needs to be 
reminded of its past glories, to which the great- 
est artists of Europe contributed with their 
own hands. Such a reminder is a catalogue 
like that of the French, Dutch, German, Eng- 
lish, and Russian schools, which Frederick 
Muller & Co, offer for sale in Amsterdam, It 
fills seventy-eight octavo pages. 

The Johns Hopkins University celebrated on 
the 22d of February the twelfth anniversary 
of its opening. In the course of the speeches 
a letter was read from President Gilman, which 
was written in a ruined theatre in Taormina, 
Sicily, and in which he imagined the Universi- 
ty assembled in that spot for its annual cele- 
bration, and cleverly hit off the characteristic 
speeches which would be drawn from the seve- 
ral members of the Faculty by the inspiring 
surroundings. It was announced that, of the 
various pressing needs of the University for 
expansion, that of the Chemica! Laboratory 
was to be met by turning over to it for recon- 
struction the ill ventilated Hopkins Hall. It 
was also announced that Mr. Lowell had been 
obliged, much against his will, to decline to be 
the first incumbent of the Lectureship of 
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Poetry which was founded last year by the 
generosity of Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence Turn- 
bull, and that it wou'd be inaugurated next 
year by Mr. Edmund C. Stedman. 


—The Dedham Historical Register, a birth 
of the new year, has one article which every 
graduate of Harvard will laugh over, It 
consists of the diary of Nathaniel Ames, the 
oldest brother of Fisher Ames, and a Harvard 
Freshman in the year 1758. The extract given 
covers the whole of that year, and was origi- 
nally writien on an interleaved copy of an 
almanac which his father had published. The 
boy entered college at seventeen from Dedham. 
Weod was brought him from home by Cato 
(his father’s negro), and also his washed linen. 
He taught school in winter at Dedham some 
five weeks. The first class-book he mentions 
is Watts’s ‘ Logic.’ He began Homer in Sep- 
tember, and Euclid in October of the second 
year, but did not reach the third book till 
Christmas. ‘‘ May 25 the class began Gordan.” 
What was Gordan? Probably a tutor, It 
would seem that the students performed certain 
services for the head of the institution, for we 


read: ‘June 26, President’s grass mowed. 
July 1. Finished the President’s hay.” Our 


Freshman wore a wig, for on June 23 he writes: 
“Left off my wig.” His bills were 20s. 5d. a 
quarter. In 1754 a college committee had been 
appointed ‘‘to project a new method to pro- 
mote oratory.” Accordingly, declamations are 
mentioned several times. With the same view 
plays were acted by the students, but whether 
publicly is not clear. Entries are of this sort: 
“July 3. Cato, a play [Addison’s], acted at 
Warren’s cham.” At that time there were two 
Warrens in college, Joseph, 59, Ne. 29, and 
John, of ’60, No, 10, July 6, the entry is, ‘* Cato 
to perfection.” Again, July 14, ‘‘ Cato more 
perfect than before.” On June 22 the only 
note is, ‘‘ Roman father, a play.” This play 
was by William Whitehead, an English drama- 
tist then in high repute, and it was published 
in 1750, Tkese college dramatic performances 
are the more noteworthy because they were 
acted three years before the first theatre was 
opened in New York, and when Boston would 
have shrunk in holy horror from such an insti- 
tution. In the College histories of Prof. Ben- 
jamin Pierce and of President Quincy, one can 
discover no allusion to anything more theatri- 
cal than reading the Latin ‘Colloquies’ of 
Erasmus. 


—BEBut it isin regard to college amusements, 
pranks, hazing, and indignities to tutors that 
the old almanac of Ames is at its best. Thus: 
“April 20. Went a gunning after robins with 
Hooper.” Hooper was head of the class, Ames 
No. 20. ‘‘ May 22. Went a fishing with thir- 
teen of my classmates.” Thirty-nine was the 
whole number. The notice of this excursion 
down the harbor is the longest entry in all the 
year, Class quarrels were not unknown. The 
freshman writes: ‘‘March 18. Fit with the 
Sophomores about Cust.” What was Cuet? 
“*March 20, Had another fight with the Sopho- 
inores.” ‘‘Sept. 12. Hooper [who had sat in 
the Sophomores’ seat ever since July 16] shook 
a Freshman cu.” The meaning of cu is doubt- 
ful. In college commons it meant a half-pint 
of beer, which was allowed per Lead at break- 
fast. Or can it bave been the cue of the Fresh- 
man’s periwig? ‘June 6. Fleeced Mr. Han- 
cock.” Hancock was a classmate, and stood 
No. 6. “June 8. Hoisting of Palmer and 
Browne.” Palmer was No. 6 and Browne No. 
27 in Class of ’61. In dog-days the boys could 
not allay their skipping spirits: ‘‘Aug. 11. 
Hed!y, Eaton, Dana, Daniel took off the doors.” 
15th, Hedly and Daniei went to Providence; 
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16th, Dana ran off; Eaton paid ten dollars. 
On the whole, the most curious line is this: 
**October 9 some examined about Bulraging 
(sic) Monis.” Bulraging is a word not found 
in the omnium-gatherum of Dr. Murray ex- 
cept as bully-rag, and his earliest citation is 
1807. It seems also to have eluded all collectors 
of Americanisms. Yet it is so used by Amesas 
to show that it was as current in 1755 as its 
synonyms bull-doze or haze are in 1890. Dr. 
Murray will thank Ames for usage three score 
years older than he and all his colaborers 
could find. Monis, an Italian Jew convert, 
was teacher of Hebrew. 
the students must all meet him to copy or 
construe, or parse, or compose, or read withb- 
out points his sacred gibberish. They or 
their forerunners had been in this bondage 
to him forty years they buliragged 
him. The ultimate result was his resigna 
tion. The immediate result is thus de 
scribed : ‘* October 18, Palmer [‘61, No. 6] and 
Emerson [61, No. 9] admonished.” The next 
words are hard to interpret, namely: ‘* Mouis 
Hobs and Fuller degraded Dunbar.” ‘ De- 
graded” meant put down to tie foot of the 
class, and there were students of all the above 
names then in college. Other gleanings as to 
Calabogus Club, ete, etc., might be added, each 
affording new evidence that no future his- 
torian of Harvard can be equipped for his 
work without thorough study of Ames’s alma- 
nac annotations, 


Four times a week 


when 


—The January number of the Nord und Sud 
contains an article by Dr. Wolfgang Golther of 
Munich, one of the most promising of the 
younger generation of Germanists, which is a 
significant evidence of the growing influence 
in Germany of the Norwegian school of my- 
thologists. Dr. Golther openly embraces the 
creed of that school in supporting the thesis 
that a large (if not the largest) part of the 
Edda sagas originated from a mixture of Greco- 
Roman and Christian with native Norse ele- 
ments. It willbe remembered that this hypothe- 
sis, when it was first advanced by Prof. Bugge 
of Christiania in 1881, called forth a storm of op- 
position from almost every quarter of the Ger- 
manistic world. The very sanctum of Teutonic 
mythology was proclaimed to bave been vio 
lated, and no other way of expiation seemed to 
be left but to shower contempt and indignation 
on the profane intruder. It now appears that 
Prof. Bugge has emerged hale and hearty from 
this critical thunder storm ; and if his theory, 
like most new theories, is not free from extra- 
vagance and exaggeration, the fact that the 
Edda reflects the age of the Viking expedi- 
tions, of atime when the Norsemen were in 
constant and close contact with the Irish, 
Saxon, and Frankish nations, and continually 
imbibing foreign conceptions and traditions, 
can no longer be disputed. A German transla- 
tion of Bugge’s chief work has just appeared, 
under the title ‘Studien iber die Nordischen 
Gdtter- und Heldensagen’ (Munich, 1889 ; New 
York : Westermann). 


—In a pamphlet on ‘The Supreme Court of 
the United States, and the Schemes for Reliev 
ing It,’ by Mr. Richard C. MeMurtrie of the 
Philadelphia bar, the author speaks with ear- 
nestness, and looks in the right direction—to- 
wards certainty in law through uniformity in 
judicial decisions. He deprecates what has 
seemed to others an inevitable evil, that of 
the Federal courts interpreting the law in 
one way and the State courts in another, so 
that at the present time the responsibility of 
common carriers in New York or Pennsy!- 
vauia may depend entirely upon the jurisdic- 
tion into which they are brought ; and he re 
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solutely protests against the $5,000 limitation 
on the right of appeal, which in many cases 
will practically make one law for the appeal- 
able and another for the non-appealable cases. 
The real trouble with the administration of 
justice in the Federal courts, as in many of 
the State courts, is that we have not judges 
enough todo the work of jurisprudence prompt- 
ly and thoroughly. To relieve the Supreme 
Court by cutting off from its jurisdiction all 
cases below $5,000 is to relieve the cook by 
going without one’s dinner. It can also be car 
ried to any extent, just as a humane master of 
the house might relieve his cook by dispensing 
entirely with cooked food. The scheme for 
making intermediate appellate courts out of 
the present circuit and district judges is but 
another attempt to evade the necessity of hav 
ing judges enough. The evil is indeed of legis 
lative responsibility, and an abiding witness to 
the incapacity of numerous judiciary commit 
tees either to construct a scheme or to carry 
Mr. MeMurtrie’s pam 
phlet goes far beyond this evil, and looks to 


one through Congress, 


lezislation which will bring both Federal and 
Itisa 
reprint of a newspaper article, and depends too 


State courts into one harmonious whole. 
much upon.other articles to whichit is a reply, 
but which are not before the present reader 
It is unfortunate that he did not recast it, 
and make it a complete argument of his case 
instead of leaving it a fraction of a controversy 
Still, those lawyers who have given attention 
to the subject will do well to heed this contri 
bution to it. 


—The writers born of the decade 1840-180 
have the floor in the tenth volume of Stedman 
and Hutchinson's ‘ Library of American Lite 
rature’ (New York: Chas. L. Webster & Co 
The most famous name of all on the list, that 
of Henry M. Stanley, 
lection by virtue of literary production rather 
than distinction. 


finds a place in this col 


The next most famous per 
sonage, Henry George, enters by a double right 
Bret Harte is the third, and perhaps Henry 
James the fourth. 
journalists 
what less prominent than before. 


As in the previous volume, 
occupy a large space, if some 
To that class 
the humorists belong exclusively—Bret Harte 
once more (born in 18S9), George Alfred Town 
send, George T. Lanigan (a Canadian), Philip 
H. Welch, and Joel 
South bearing off the paim as in no other pe 


Chandler Harris; the 


riod of our country’s history. 1 Southern 
renaissance is also marked by George W. Ca 
ble in fiction, by Sidney Lanier in poetry 





Henry George ani Edward Bellamy represent 
the Socialistic stirrings of th 

mer, with Profs. W. G. Sumner and Francis A 
Walker, the economic movement to which ma 


fered such a sturdy resist 


e time, and the for- 


i+ 


chine politics have of 
aace ever since the war. Another noticeable ten 
dency has been towards the revival of histori 
studies, and here we have Jolin T. Morse, Henry 
Cabot Lodge, John Fiske, and Eugene Schuyler 
The fiction of the decade has ace 

iy, Julian Hawthorne, W. H. Bist 
Mrs. F. H. Burnett, C 
Sarah O. Jewett, 





nstance F. Woolson, 
Mary Hallock Foote, Eliza 
beth S. Phelps, and Blanche Willis Howard 
being added to the nove! ] ti 
‘al column the 


In the poetic average is pretty 


} - } ~ Tt nm oe Pr . 
low, and the best could not presume to cast lots 





for the mantles of the surviving peers of 
Longfellow and Emerson. That the selections 
in this volume, in which a great many utterly 


n 

obscure writers occur, are as readable on the 
whole as in the preceding volumes, we should 
hardiy affirm 

—In our recent review of Ten Brink's ‘ His- 


tory of Bnglisb Literature,’ we neglected to 








state, in sveaking of Chaucer, that the author 


bad already treated exhaustively Chaucer from 





‘(Chau 
Weigel, 


This monograph is of course indispensa 


the linguistic and metrical side, in his 
cers Sprache u. Verskunst’ (Leipzig 
1s™4) 
bie to all who wishto master the subject: We 
need only add here that not a few of the finer 
points in Ten Brink’s general estimate of Chau 
cer rest upon dataemb died in the monograph 
And this leads us to speak of another mon: 
graph by Ten Brink, although in a very differ 
his *‘ Beowulf-U ntersuchungen 
Not being a } 


ent field, viz 


(Strassburg : Trubner, 1SSs 
reitschrift, the Nation cannot possibly do jus 
tice to the author's erudition, W bat is involved 
in the treatment of such a monograp! 
be inferred from the circumstance that M 

ler’s review (Angy’. Stud, xiii) fills sixty eight 
closely printed pages We 
to give even the main points of Ten Brink's 
rhaps sav that 


theory. In general We may } 


itis a continuation of the so-called destructive 
school of Miillenhoff, but with a differe: 
Whereas Mullenhot? assumed one origina! with 
successive interpolations, Ten Brink assumes 
two independent versions or stories, an ama 
gamation, and a late interpolation According 
to Ten Brink, each one of the districts of early 
England had a hand in the shaping of the Be 
wulf poem as we now read if in the Cotton 
MS. Our advice to our readers ts to} n the 
book at the end, with ip. xv, A ss 


As for the theory, 


in whole or in part, we are not vet ready with 
an opinion Unquestionably our knowledge 
will be promoted by the investicatior but in 


i 


general we hesitate. Weare almost tempted 








to repay our author his passing compliment to 
Sievers, p 211, at esignate his critiq _ 
‘subtle Ten Brink has striven conscientious 
iv to account for everything, or nearly every 
thing And this we are inclined to look upon 
as a foregone impossibility It was Lessing 
who held that the search for truth was more 
productive than the possession of truth 
= 
BANCROFT'’S UTAH I 

History of Utah Ry Hubert Howe Bancroft 

L40Q-1SSTD San Fr s the History Com 


pany STO, pp XiViL, SIS 


le readers of the Na will hardly need to 
be reminded that we have appreciated the 
greatness of the task which Mr. H. H. Ban 
croft bas undertaken (and in great part ac 
complished) in his histories of the Pacitic Coast 
A plan whicl 
than forty stout 


in the possible c 


1 aimed at the preparation of more 





volumes was hardivy w 
mpass of one man’s life 


ni the employment of 


work, at a bureau of as 
sistants was a recognized necessity. Mr. Ban 
croft had a fair right tu say that so long as the 
books bearing his name were subjected to such 
revision and editing that he was willing to be 
responsible for them, the world had little cause 
to complain. It should rather be grateful for 
the library of information it received, and for 
the unlimited application of wealth and labor 
to make available to the English reader a great 
much 


mase of historical material of which 


might otherwise be lost. Here was no question 
of literary reputation in the ordinary sense of 
the word. There was no claim to a diction 
that might rival a Gibbon, a Macaulay, or the 
New England Bancroft. The task was con- 
fessedly the more modest one of compilation 
and editing ; and, when so understood, it had 
an honest and useful place among the notable 
literary performances of the day. 

It seems necessary to take this retrospective 


view of Mr. Bancroft’s labors because the new 
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volume on Utah goes beyond the latitude which, 
even under the liberal rule above stated, an 
author-editor may use. We doubt if another 
instance can be found in literature not avowed- 
ly fictitious, where the putative author disclaims 
responsibility for the text which he presents to 
the world in the first person. Yet this is what 
Mr. H. H. Bancroft does in his ‘ History of 
Utah,’ 

The book is divided into twenty-eight chap- 
ters. The first two, containing thirty-five 
pages, give a clear and interesting account of 
the early explorations of the Great Salt Lake 
basin from Vasquez de Coronado to Frémont. 
The last three, containing ninety-four pages, 
give a fair synopsis of ** 9 growth of the Terri- 
tory in population ana # alth, and of its agri- 
culture, mining industries, commerce, and 
social progress, The other twenty-three chap- 
ters, containing six hundred and _ fifty-five 
pages (and, of course, the great bulk of the 
book), give us the story of Mormonism, both 
in its rise in the older States and its transfer 
and progress in Utah. The history of Utah 
would be a meagre thing apart from Mormon- 
ism, and it was right enough to trace the 
strange delusion, in doctrine and in develop- 
ment, in the United States and in its mission- 
ary propagandism in Europe. The result, 
however, is that the book is first and chiefly an 
extended history of Mormonism. 

It is this which gives point and significance 
to the remarkable declaration of the author, in 
the preface, that 


‘“‘the story of Mormonism, therefore, begin- 
ning with chapter iii, as told in the text, is 
from the Mormon standpoint, and based entire- 
ly on Mormon authorities; while in the notes, 
and running side by side with the subject mat- 
ter in the text, I give in full all anti-Mormon 
arguments and counter-statements.” 


In defence of this method Mr. Bancroft adds : 


‘* In following this plan I only apply to the his- 
tory of Utah the same principles employed in 
all my historical efforts, namely, to give allthe 
facts on every side pertinent to the subject.” 


In spite of this plea, we must stick to our as- 
sertion that the method is unique in historical 
literature. It is no new thing for f writer to 
give at length the claims of a party or a sect, 
either directly by quotation or indirectly by a 
condensation of statement or argument attri- 
buted to them; but Mr. Bancroft does nothing 
of the sort. In his own proper person he adopts 
the réle of bigoted and partisan Mormons, 
thinking their thoughts, speaking their words, 
asserting their incredible nonsense, uttering 
their fanatical enthusiasms, making their ab- 
surd criticisms of received forms of the Chris- 
tian religion and of modern civilization, exalt- 
ing their champions as saints and martyrs, 
and vilifying those who oppose them or aban- 
don them. 

There are some brief exceptions to the con- 
tinuous playing of the part, which every rule 
of literary criticism would declare to be short 
interpolations, inserted in a previously com- 
plete text, and for which the critical reader 
naturally seeks a motive and an explanation. 
Of these insertions, two are of considerable ex- 
tent. In chapter xv., on Mormonism and 
Polygamy, there is, contrary to the announced 
rule, an attempt to give in the text and at 
some length the ‘attitude and arguments of 
civilization ” respecting polygamy, and “ poly- 
gamy’s reply.” In chapter xx., the story of 
the Mountain Meadows Massacre is told from 
quite another than the ‘* Mormon standpoint,” 
though it gives the Scotch verdict ‘ not 
proven ” as to Brigham Young’s responsibility 
for that barbarous crime. » 
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When the character of an extended compo- 
sition is the subject of criticism, it is dithcult 
to illustrate it by extracts sufficiently brief for 
quotation in a notice like this. Three or four 
may help to understand the author’s ‘ stand- 
point.” In the beginning of chapter iii., when 
he is introducing the Story of Mormonism, and 
is enlarging upon the reasonableness of the 
purpose already quoted from the preface, there 
is an effort to picture the religious condition of 
Western New York about the time of the origin 
of Mormonism. Speaking of the sects of that 
day, the author says: 


‘* There was among them much true religion, 
whatever that may be, yet they were all su- 
perstitious—Baptists, Methodists, and Presby- 
terians—there was little to choose between 
them. Each sect was an abomination to the 
others; the others were of the devil, doomed to 
eternal torment, and deservedly so” (p. 37). 


In a description of the Mormons celebrating 
the 4th of July, 1838, at Far West in Missouri, 
the author says of them : 


‘““They are hated and despised, though they 
break not the laws of God; they are hunted 
down and killed, thougn they break not the 
laws of the land, . They are not idlers, or 
drunkards, or thieves, or murderers ; they are 
diligent in business, as well as fervent in spirit, 
yet they are devils; they worship what they 
choose and in their own way, like the Dissent- 
ers in Germany, the Quakers in Pennsylvania, 
and the Pilgrims from England, yet their 
spiritual father is Satan” (p. 119). 


After telling the story of the murder of 
Joseph Smith by the mob in Illinois, the 
author moralizes in this way : 


‘*Whatever else may be said of Joseph 
Smith, it must be admitted that he was a re- 
markable man. His course in life was by no 
means along a flowery path ; his death was 
like that which too often comes to the founder 
of a religion. What a commentary on the 
human mind and the human heart, the deeds 
of those who live for the love of God and man, 
who die for the love of God and man, who 
severally and collectively profess the highest 
holiness, the highest charity, justice, and 
humanity, higher far than any held by other 
sect or nation, now or since the world began— 
how lovely to behold, to write and meditate 
upon, their disputings and disruptions, their 
cruelties and injustice, their persecutions for 
opinion’s sake, their ravenous hate and bloody 
butcheries” (p. 184). 


In summing up the character of Brigham 
Young, and defending him from the charge of 
enriching himself, through his autocratic power 
and by questionable. means, the author con- 
cludes : 


“That with all his opportunities for making 
money honestly and safely, he should put in 
peril his opportunities and his high position by 
stooping to such fraud as was commonly prac- 
tised among United States officials of exalted 
rank, is a charge that, needs no comment” (p. 
674). 

These quotations are simply fair samples of 
the tone and spirit of the whole body of the 
book. There is nothing to absolve the ostensi- 
ble author from responsibility for the whole as 
his personal opinion, unless it be the general 
purpose declared in the preface. He does not 
even adhere to any form of literary imper- 
sonality, but uses the pronoun ‘‘1” with rather 
more than usual frequency. It is inconceiva- 
ble that any man not himself a Mormon could 
have adopted the style and tone of the body of 
the work. If it is quotation, the whole is one 
unackuowledged quotation. A hypothesis which 
will naturally account for all the phenomena 
is, that the chapters under consideration were 
prepared by a Mormon writer, and that an 
editor has occasionally inserted a sentence or a 
paragraph wholly at variance with the conti- 





nuity of the text, and contradictory of the 
“standpoint” professedly assumed. 

But how about the footnetes which were to 
give us, side by side with the text, ‘all anti- 
Mormon arguments and counter-statements” ? 
No doubt the footnotes contain a considerable 
mass of quotations from anti-Mormon books, 
and numerous references by volume and page; 
but they by no means make up anything like 
an adequate or connected presentation of ‘‘ ar- 
guments and counter-statements.” They are 
sufficient, however, to display the anomalous 
and composite cbaracter of the book. A wri- 
ter’s footnotes are presumably references to his 
authorities and the original materials on which 
the text is based. Here, on the other hand, we 
have a professed array of notes to offset and 
rebut tne text. It is something like the 
arguments between Diabolos and Paraclete 
found in old sermons, except that here Diabolos 
is given the place of honor and the fair, easy- 
reading page in small pica, while the exposure 
is hidden in the minion notes at the bottom, 
where only industrious students will work their 
way through the mass of scraps and references 
which are there collected. Nor is this all, for 
the footnotes are not consistently written from 
one standpoint, but contain, here and there, 
some of the character usual in otber books, 
i. e., enlarging, explaining, or supporting the 
text. 

One of the most notable of these, beginning 
on p. 250, is an elaborate argument that ex- 
posures of Mormonism are of little weight. It 
begins with saying : ‘‘ Therdle of traitor is not 
one which in any wise brings credit to the 
performer, either from one side or the other. 
However great the service he may render us, 
we cannot but feel that he is false-hearted and 
vile.’ We do not find ‘‘side by side” with this 
lengthy note any equally full presentation of the 
diminishing effect upon the credit of Mormon 
advocates of the indisputable fact that they 
have practised the dishonest rule of deny- 
ing whatever they thought might injure their 
cause, The flagrant example of this was the 
sweeping and public denial of polygamy by 
all their leading men for years after the pre- 
tended official ‘‘ revelation” of it to Smith, 
and culminating in a solemn denunciation of 
the charge as a libel, by Taylor, afterward 
Brigham Young’s successor, in Europe at a 
time when he himself had five polygamous 
wives in Salt Lake City. 

The question is one of the comparative 
weight and value of testimony, and the Mor- 
mon leaders have impeached their own by such 
systematic dishonesty as is above mentioned. 
As to the ‘‘ apostates,” every man who changes 
his creed is in one sense an apostate, whether 
he is a converted Buddhist or Mohammedan, 
whether, like Cardinal Newman, he has passed 
from Anglicanism to Romanism, or to agnosti- 
cism like Darwin. In such cases, and in the 
present age of the world, to call them “ traitors ” 
and ‘‘ vile” is empty railing. There are recog- 
nized methods of testing the personal credi- 
bility and honesty of each witness, and the in- 
fluence of good or bad motives under which he 
speaks, Tested in any such way, the exposures 
of Mormonism do not suffer by comparison 
with the apologies for it. 

A really valuable feature of the work is its 
bibliography. Both in his prefatory list of 
‘‘authorities consulted ” and in footnotes made 
up of uncommonly full tables of references, the 
author has done much to open the way for any 
competent student of this singular episode in 
our history. The more’s the pity that he has 
not given us a judicial and impartial summing 
up of fair conclusions from the enormous mass 
of material at his command, 
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A VICE-QUEEN OF INDIA. 


Selections from 
By the Marchioness 
2 vols. London: John 


Our Viceregal Life in India: 
My Journal, 1884-1588. 
of Dufferin and Ava. 
Murray. 1889. 


OnE who should look at England on a map, 
and then at India, reflecting that the former 
rules the latter—five times its own numbers in 
a region larger than Europe (omitting Russia) 
—will find in these facts an exemplitication of 
the power of mind over matter. The Indian 
Army is about the size of ours in the United 
States, and has as little to do with government. 
That this governmental phenomenon excites so 
little interest or study in other countries is ex- 
plicable by its success, The Government is po- 
tentially autocratic. The Viceroy is a more 
powerful personage than his sovereign, or than 
any European monarch. As his title implies, 
‘“*The Viceroy and Governor-General of India” 
combines the majesty of a monarch with guber- 
natorial functions detached from the 
English crown. He also possesses ministerial 
powers. As Governor he is a member of the 
Executive Council of Seven, who each repre- 
sent a department (finance, war, ete.), and 
have seats in the Legislative Council, which 
consists of thirteen English and six Hindu 
members appointed in England. The Ex- 
ecutive Council, appointed in England, may 
be overruled by its chief member, the Viceroy ; 
and though they may appeal to the Secretary 
of State, the Viceroy is not bound to await a 
decision from London if he believes the call 
for action urgent. It is only by travelling 
some centuries back that any English monarch 
ean be found with equal powers. We need 
hardly say that most of the viceregal powers 
lie hidden in the constitutional armory, from 
which they are not likely to be withdrawn, 
Under the long peace which has elapsed since 


long 


the Sepoy rebellion, there may be observed in 
the Viceroyalty developments corresponding 
to those of English royalty. The separation in 
England of the decorative from the political 
institutions—one power reigning, another gov- 
erning—bas been a tendency in India also. It 
has only awaited furtherance by ladies compe- 
tent to relieve their viceregal lords of the so- 
cial and ornamental functions of their office, 
to enable the latter to rest more on their minis 
terial functions. It has long been realized in 
England that only a wise and gracious man 
can be trusted with the viceregal sceptre, and 
it is beginning to be realized that one of his 
most essential qualifications is to have at his 
side a wife able to bear worthily the title ‘* her 
Excellency.” 

Those acquainted with Indian affairs need 
not be informed that by their administration 
the Marquess and Marchioness of Dufferin and 
Ava have left the viceregal standard higher 
than they found it. It was this Viceroy’s lot 
toend the bloody tyranny of Theebaw in Bur- 
mah almost without bloodshed, and to be wel 
comed there as adeliverer. It was the glory 
ef the Marchioness to receive the benedictions 
of the women of India for having founded— 
collecting the money herself—a national asso- 
ciation for supplying female medical aid to 
the suffering women of [ndia, who cannot re- 
ceive male doctors. The ‘‘ Lady Dufferin As 
sociation” is now an established institution 
whose benefits are felt in every part of the vast 
empire. The Marchioness travelled with her 
husband to his official durbars in every part of 
India, establishing branches of her Associa 
tion, and was alternately brought in contact 
with the humble and the splendid aspects of 
Indian life, with the zenana and tke court. All 
hearts and homes, Moslem and Brahman, were 
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open to her—indeed, she has the reputation 
in Calcutta of having brought about p'easant- 
er social relations between classes, notably by 
at the 
house of Judge Ameer Ali, whose English wife 
had frowned for by 
‘‘mereantile” society. These varied exper 


her reception of Mohammedan ladies 


been on her alliance 


l- 
* her Excel- 
lency’s” journal, sent regularly to her mother, 


ences were carefully preserved in 


and are now published in two handsome vol 
umes, 

this book less brilliant than it 
it would be welcome. It may be said that 
there was India needed 


Even were 
is, 
but one work on one 
dealing with the India of today—and Lady 
Dufferin written it. The ancient litera 
tures opened by the discovery of the Sanskrit, 
the rich mythology 
of India, 


economic and poiitical problems so engaged 


has 


history 


and wonderful 


have so absorbed = scholars, its 


another class of 
life of those 
attention. 


writers, that the every-day 
millions little 
Lady Dufferin might have adopt- 


has received too 


ed as ber motto Emerson’s apostrophe to the 
botanist ; 

**Go thou to thy 

I stay 


Do thou of the ages ask 
What to me the hours will bring.” 


learned task, 
with the tlowers of spring ; 


Four years of viceregal life made a fair spring 
of its 
She tells just what she 


time, and she has not allowed many 
flowers to pass by her. 
sees, Whether the shaven outcast widow in her 
weeds, or the gorgeous princes, Some of her 
pages may appear burdened with gorgeousness, 
but 


that, though the costumes and 


on careful examination it will be found 
ceremonials 
alike glitter, they possess symbolical varia- 
tions, 

The distinct value of the book is in its d& 
tailed descriptions of the viceregal round, cere 
monial and practical, of native customs and 
costumes, and contrasts of life, Indian and 
English. ‘* Her 


the pomp and luxuries of 


Excellency” cared little for 


her place compared 
with its opportunities for observation. She 


courageously allows ber gown to be removed 


by a native hostess, and a Hindu dress substi 
a Buddha,” 
ut of bowls 


She 


tuted, and squats on the floor ** lik 
,) 


and dines on unknowables picked « 


with her fingers, and even likes it, is Te 
solute in breaking down barriers between her 
self and those around her. 
Calcutta, was reached | 
December 14, 1884, and on February 10 follow 


ing his wife writes bome: 


Government House, 


y the new Viceroy 


‘*The ball was very nice indeed, and I enjoy 
ed it, for at last I do believe lam makinga few 
acqualntances. Hitherto it has been most up 
hili work. I may talk all through dinner on 
Monday to some persons, but when I see them 
on Tuesday, they not only don’t speak to me, 
but I can’t feel sure that a gleam of rec 
tion passes over their faces. 
saw a glimmer of improvemet 
rate a few of the great lords and Is 
Sabib and Burra Mem Sahib) did 
without being driven t . 


gn 















n’s 


Towards the native religions Lady Dufferi 


catholicity is not merely of the perfunctory 


sort due from a re f her Majesty, 


presentative ¢ 





who is an official patroness of Protestantism, 
Romanism, Brahmanism, 
ism. She really 





worshippers. At Chinsurah, re she delivers 











prizes to school « iren, she regrets that some 
gods should t ved to give heran exalted 
seat: for ‘* gods, so long as they are objects of 
faith, should be disturbed for no one “(i., p. 71 

In the mosque Jumma Masjid, Delhi, she re 
marks: ‘* 1] always think that a number of 
Mahometans saving their pravers together is 
the most devotional s one can imagine; | 
don’t Know any service that can compare 
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with it as an express of religious fervor 
L. pp 206 YT} equality of religions which 
Akbar initiated, but which was followed i 
his death by an era of st has been so firmly 
reéstablished by England that somet g like 
friendliness is ay pearing between tl! nativ 
temples Even the banished Buddha has ay 
peared in Hindu temples, as Vishnu has | 
adopted in some Buddhist temples To the 


Christain missionary this may seem chaotk 


but Lady Dafferin makes it, rather, kaleid 





scopic At the same time he charactertisti 
humor does not emit the occas ul droliness 
arising out of the singular religious situation 
**T had an afternoon visit from Mr. Brow 
ton, Admuinistrator-General. . . Hle 
tioned casually that he was trustee f an id 
to which he paid 20 ru S a month his 
‘idol’ is a sacred stone, and can perhaps scarce 
ly be dignitied with the name of * god,’ but the 
account of if was rather interesting A depu 


} 


tation Was sent to look for 
some river, and when they 
A meeting was held to decide whether they were 
really sacred or not. Mr. Broughton had to be 
present, While a Fakir and some other learned 
personages squatted on the floor, with a book 


sacred stx 


brought back 


two 
were 


hes ih 











and the stones before them, and cor yread them 
with a real, old, undoubted ‘idol’ which was 
brought in for the purpase This rv gave it 
against the new candidates, but | suppose the 
stones appealed, for the verd Was somehow 
or other reversed, and a suit » throne was 
procured, upon which the three now sit and re 

ceive their monthly stipend = |. 

The extent to w h walls of n 
that seem adamantine before 4 fism 
are melting before English ca Vv, is sug 
gested by the following incident, which is also 





otherwise n 




















n the a econ 
shei.s t { instru 
1 < at 1 and one 
used at tl t pouring 
water from it t dis 
2] whe of it or 
e is used 
from the day of their mar 





rroom with his own hand puts 











in } 

hi ’ bride’s forehead where the 
hair is parted, and she always wears it until 
she t mes a widow With these things were 
some mo f fish, frogs, serpents, ete., mak 

clay 

[t may b “1 that the words of one who 
got so near the native heart will weigh when 
they deplore the evils of Hindu society. In one 
prize-giving experience, ‘several of the dolls 
had to be kept back, as the girls for whom they 


eing married.” She finds 


were destined wer | 
llas a prize to some poor 


it ‘sad to givea d 
little creature who, young as she is, is probably 
on the very verge of matrimony, who may any 
moment leave her own parents for the tender 
mercies of a mother-in-law or of an elderly 
who, as a child-widow, may be 
all 


Infant-marriage is the 


husband, or 


condemned to a sort of outcast existence 


the rest of her days.” 
tap-root of a banyan growth of evils; 
or 800 


from it 
to the 


, Which is perilonsly increasing un 


results an overpopulation (700 
square mile 
der the civilization that suppresses the wars, 
diseases. famines, which brought relief in their 
rough way; 
children remain children all their lives, even 
their deities being dolls. The Government, fol- 


and it seems that the offspring of 
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lowing its principle of interfering with religion 
only so far as humanity demands, finds every 
mitigation turned toaninjury. It has rescued 
the widow from the flames only to see her made 
an outcast, and in many cases a compulsory 
family prostitute. It will pretty surely becom- 
pelled to prohibit the marriage of children, and 
one would say that the better Hindu opinion it- 
self demands that the legal age should be raised 
somewhat, The sorrows of the little married 
martyrs themselves were chiefly impre:sed up- 
on Lady Dufferin in the schools with which she 
had much todo. And we are glad to note her 
protest against the addition to those sorrows of 
European clothing: 

‘*T went to give prizes at a zenana mission. 
. .. The little Hindu girls are most attractive ! 
They do look such miniature women, with their 
coil of bair (for ribbon), the jewels on their 
heads, necklaces, bracelets, and anklets; and 
then their drapery of different-colored mus- 
lins, variously puton. It was most amusin 
to see them come up for their prizes, but 
grieve to say that symptoms of European cos- 
tume are to beseen among them. I bad just 
dealt out a reward or a bribe to a real little 
Oriental picture when a horrid calico frock, of 
a purely English pattern, appeared before me ! 
And, alas, even some who began well ended in 
patent-leather shoes, over which seven or eight 
silver anklets fell in the most incongruous 
manner. . . I was made a most unwilling 
accomplice, for I had to give out English cot- 
ton jackets, and dolls dressed in the ‘ height of 
fashion,’ and well calculated to spoil the taste 
of the rising generation,” 

‘* These atrocities,” adds Lady Dufferin, 
‘‘are sent out by kind people at home.” It is 
unfortunate that kindness should sometimes 
kill people, as the Tasmanians were killed off 
by European clothing. 1t is to be feared that 
the repeated protests in this work will hardly 
reach the rotund Briton who regards the race 
as having a hat-and-boot destiny, or the ma 
tron who would drape the statue of Innocerce 
with Manchester wool. But the Hindus them- 
selves—their literary men, who wrote the 1,300 
books published in India in 18&9—will be en- 
couraged by this timely aid in their war 
against the Philistines. We should be glad to 
quote many of Lady Dufferin’s descriptions of 
native costumes, and must find room fcr some 
dancers: 

‘**The [Bhil] women are good-'ooking, and 
are most picturesquely dressed, with large rel 
veils covering their heads and skirts, the latter 
being generally dark blue, a very short jacket 
just over the bosom, and then a hiatus between 
it and the petticoat. Their arms are laden with 
bangles of all colors, and their legs are equally 
covered with brass ornaments. They held each 
other around the shoulders with one arm, and 
moved in lines of twenty, the lines overlapping 
each other and forming a circle. They sang a 
wild ditty as they danced, and the step, and 
the song, and their movements went together 
most beautifully. The step was like our 
‘chassé,’ after which they beat time with 
their feet, and bowed down, the one at the end 
clapping ber bands, and the others making a 
sweeping motion with the arm that was disen- 
gaged. Their dusky faces and their red gar- 
ments, and their wild music and the perfect 
time and grace of their movements, made this 
a most striking sight.” (L., p. 227.) 

It is but just to remark that Lady Dufferin’s 
attention is not entirely devoted to human 
beings, there beirg some striking descriptions 
of curious fruits, birds, and monkeys, Wedo 
not feel sure that our few extracts, selected 
rather for the points touched than for the 
treatment, have done justice to the wit and 
charm of the book, and have less care to criti- 
cise it. Now and then, es} ecially at Delhi and 
Agra, where every mo:que has its romance, 
we have felt the need cof some historic or 
legendary perspective to give the descriptions 
touches in relief. But our guide is resolute 
against quotation. We verily believe she 
would write about California without alluding 


to the Argonauts, or of Australia without 
mentioning the Golden Fleece. She does, in- 
aeed, give an account of Indian conjurers, of 
which no doubt the cleverest came before her, 
without indulging marvel-mongers with one 
improbable story; nor is Madame Blavatsky 
even mentioned! A book so without preten- 
sion, with no moral or political ‘* mission,” 
aiming only to include us all in the home cir- 
cle which enjoyed the narratives, may fairly 
te judged by its adequacy for its own modest 
and friendly ends. For ourselves we have 
found it entertaining, suggestive, sparkling, 
and are content to be without space to find 
fault. 


The Story of an Old Farm; or, Life in New 
Jersey in the Eighteenth Century. By An- 
drew D. Mellick, jr. With a Genealogical 
Appendix. Somerville, New Jersey. 8vo, 
pp. 743. 1889. 

THERE is a small and scattered colony whose 
members, oppressed by the importance and 
pseudc -dignity of the society found in the great 
city below the Harlem, prefer to be known as 
living near New York rather than in New Jer- 
sey. They are chiefly youthful as well as foo!- 
ish, and to those of them who chance to inhabit 
Somerset County we commend this volume, in 
the hope, if not the immediate expectation, 
that they will appreciate the history and the 
scenery, interesting and frequently striking, of 
their country homes, To the majority, inheri- 
tors by birth or participants by preference of 
that attractive region, the volume commends 
itself. 

Through the development of a double motive, 
this isa double book. The author’s original in- 
tention was to trace the American history of his 
own and collateral families more particularly 
as they swarmed from an old stone house and 
its surrounding acres. Around this central 
figure as a core has accumulated an interesting 
and valuable growth of last-century informa- 
tion, which to the general reader 1s the book, 
Starting with his landing at Philadelphia in 
1735, there is traced the career, actual and 
probable, of a native of the Palatinate who es- 
tablished himself in 1751 asa tanner and, by 
necessity, a farmer on this Somerset slope; 
and his children and those of his immigrant 
kinsfolk have part in the tale. The attached 
genealogy shows that of the thousand or so 
descendants of those Lutheran settlers all have 
maintained respectability, many have acquired 
honor, and some have reached distinction, so 
that their fertileand exempiary ancestors de- 
serve well of the country. Conscious that the 
public of tc-day is less interested in Johannes 
Moelich as an individual than as a type, the 
true historical spirit, blossoming from the 
filial interest that rehabilitated the pioneer, has 
also restored much of what might have been 
seen around his and his children’s baunts. And 
using the old farm as an after-dinner speaker 
does a toast, asa starting point for a ramblein 
all directions, a sympathetic pen has repro- 
duced so much of colonial life that no reason- 
able limits will suffice to outline it. Much of 
it is important, and nearly all is interesting: 
of the former, for instance, a discussion of the 
condition of the German masses and the reasons 
and methods of their emigration in the eight- 
eenth century (chaps. iii, iv.); of the latter, 
for example, the explanation that the floors of 
farm-houses were inclined so that the sand, 
substituted for carpets, might be more easily 
swept into the hall (p. 17), and the mention of 
the ‘* Twenty-four Proprietors” who formerly 
owned and governed East Jersey, as having ‘“‘a 
corporate and active existence to this day” 








(p. 112). It would be of still further interest to 
know their present function, and where the 
association can now be addressed. 

The ground covered is so enormous that no 
discussion of any considerable part is possible, 
and many topics we marked for comment are 
perforce abandoned. Intemperance, morals, 
churches, local slavery, the various phases of 
German immigration, must be passed by with 
out a word. One may wonder at what is 
meant by a “gun” fence (p. 236), and be 
tempted to add the tradition of the spurs to 
Col. Tilghman’s appearance as a bearer of de- 
spatches (p. 541); but there is no space. 

As warranted by the importance of the sub- 
ject and the conspicuous part therein borne by 
New Jersey, the Revolution fills many pages, 
and nearly every scene of that oft-told drama 
receives some new and attractive comment 
in this rehearsal. For instance, we learn 
that the historical blue and buff was 
not the Continental uniform, except for 
Washington, his guard, and some of the gene- 
rals, but that the line, when uniformed at all, 
wore colors and facings as diverse as their col- 
onels’ fancies. During much of that period 
Somerset was filled with troops, as the armies 
watched each other ; and the author bas well 
painted the gay reviews and dreary camps, 
the stirring and the trying life that went on 
within its borders, It was patriotic service to 
revive the forgotten skirmishes of Springfield, 
Plainfield, and Bound Brook, along with the 
better - remembered affair of Connecticut 
Farms, where Mrs. Caldwell was slain. Per- 
haps the most unexpected of these chapters is 
that wherein the Hessians have lifted from their 
memory some of the blackness that is sosombre 
in New Jersey, where, as Mr. Mellick truly 
states (p. 355), ‘‘ the very name is still spoken 
by many with a prolonged hiss-s.” He makes 
a good plea in behalf of those unwilling soldiers, 
whose cdium was first acquired, at the battle of 
Long Island, by conduct into which they were 
led by British misrepresentation, and it is very 
well that a Jerseyman should relieve them of 
part of their stigma, 

This book is so interesting and valuable to 
the general reader and the local historian that 
we sincerely hope it will attain, as it deserves, 
a second edition. With that in view, and not 
in an offensively critical spirit, the following 
suggestions are offered. Omit the Moelich ge- 
nealogy, which may properly be printed sepa- 
rately for those directly interested. Cite, by 
reference to the copious bibliography, direct 
authorities for the various statements, giving 
title, page, and edition. Footnotes would be 
cumbrous, but references would be acceptable. 
The author offers to corroborate exactly every 
statement, but that might involve wearisome 
correspondence. 

A very few further suggestions in the same 
spirit are offered. The revoit of the Pennsy!- 
vania line is described (pp. 528-30) so as to give 
the impression that the New Jersey troops were 
also engaged. The incipient mutiny of some of 
the New Jersey troops later was a very differ- 
ent affair. The statement (p. 535) that La- 
fayette’s command embarked at Trenton on 
the Ist and reached the Head of Elk on the 
sd of March is true, but it is misleading in 
that it implies that the expedition thither was 
entirely by water, which was not the case. An 
odd misprint, due doubtless to an amanuensis, 
makes (p. 30) the Elector Jchn William as of 
the House of Newburgh, a hardly allowable An- 
glicising of Neuburg. One actual error must 
bave followed carelessness of comrilation, as 
where (p, 291) the repulse of Clinton and Par- 
ker before Charleston is given as June, 1775, 
although later (p. 312) it is correctly noted as 
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1776. It will interest the author to be assured 
that the ‘‘ ewe lamb” did die in 1554, as he had 
heard (p. 405), on the 30th of November. The 
hint is offered that research will probably 
show that female suffrage prevailed, at least 
within certain limits, in the region under dis 
cussion in the latter part of the last century. 
This has escaped record here, With one geo- 
graphical point, we are done. Did not the 
province line run from Little Egg Harbor to 
a point on the Delaware in 41° N. lat., in what 
is now Warren County, instead of approaching 
Minisink Island in Sussex ? In that case it could 
not cross the Raritan in Somerset, and the 
survey or’s stone just west of Somerville (p. 111 
must have some other significance. 

This excellent book is clearly printed, and 
has a copious table of contents and a full index 


Mountaineering in Colorado : The Peaks about 
Estes Park. By Frederick H. Chapin. Bos- 
ton: W. B. Clarke & Co. 1590. 

THE first view of the parks of the Recky 
Mountains is rather disappointing to many tra- 
vellers. To most Americans, especially those 
who inhabit our larger cities, the name park 
suggests an expanse of greensward covered 
with a somewhat open growth of trees, while 
the Englishman looks upon a park as an enclo- 
sure stocked with game. In the great enclosed 
valleys of the Rocky Mountains, however, 
tree growth is generally confined to the steep 
slopes of the surrounding mountains, while the 
game which once abounded in them has long 
since disappeared, so that the only characteris- 
tic of a park they retain is that they are na- 
tural enclosures. 

Estes Park in northern Colorado is excep- 
tional in possessing an open growth of yellow 
pine which dots the grassy slopes of the valley, 
and a few individuals of the larger varieties of 
game which still roam through the mountains 
that surround it, while its streams are well 
stocked with trout. It is the smallest and at 
the same time the most picturesque and varied 
of all the Colorado parks, and to ardent lovers 
of nature possesses the additional attraction 
that it has not yet been invaded by miners or 
railroads, but must be reached by twenty-five 
miles’ staging over steep, though by no means 
dangerous, mountain roads. The fact that a 
large portion of the valley is controlled by an 
English company, whose possession of a few 
thousand acres of land (of little value for agri- 
cultural purposes) bas served as a text for Con- 
gressional declaimers upon the dangers our 
country runs from being bought up by British 
land-grabbers, has contributed in no small 
measure to the preservation of its natural 
beauty. The little hotel built by this company 
in full view of the imposing mass of Long’s 
Peak, and a few outlying ranches provided 
with log houses and tents, afford adequate and 
reasonable accommodation for the summer 
boarder from the East, while the frugal-mind- 
ed farmers from the adjoining agricultural dis- 
tricts of Colorado camp out in the open air 
along the mountain brooks that run through 
the valley. 

The praises of Estes Park were sung some 
fifteen years ago by that enthusiastic English- 
woman, Miss Bird, whose imagination clothed 
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with attributes of the most elevated nature | 


the rude mountaineer who guided her in her not 
very extensive explorations among its moun- 
tains, Few visiteurs penetrate very far into 
the mountain masses that surround the valley, 


contenting themselves for the most part with | 


the many excursions to valleys and cafions 
which radiate out from it, while the more sm- 
bitious make the ascent of Long’s Peak, which, 


| 
| 
| 


The Nation. 


though not dangerous, is surficiently difficult 
Mr. F. H. Chapin, an enthu 
siastic member of the Appalachian Mountain 
Club, and who had already had some Alpine ex- 
in Switzerland, recently spent the 


and exciting. 


perience 
better part of two summers in Estes Park, and 
made a systematic exploration of all the moun 
tain peaks surrounding it, many of which had 
probably never been climbed since the early 
days when this region was surveyed by Gov- 
ernment geologists. 

Accounts of some of these ascents were con 
tributed from time to time to the journal of the 
Appalachian Club. They are now written out 
in more compiete form, illustrated by excellent 
process over 
fifty 
camera and printed in a most charming little 


reproductions of photographs, 


n number, taken by the author's own 


volume of 160-odd pages under the auspices of 
the Club. 
ascents is written in a simple and unaffected 


Mr. Chapin’s account of his various 


narrative form, which is perhaps less dignitied 
than if more impersonal; but, as he tells us in 
his preface, this sty’e is customary in the hte 
rature of moutaineering, and it carries with it 
the impress of truth by its simplicity, and by 
the absence of blood-curdling adventures that 
are apt to cast a certain shadow of doubt uy 
tke absolute accuracy of many older travellers’ 
tales. 


yn 


Nevertheless, his ascents were by no 
means barren of incident, hardship, and even 
danger. 

It is particularly interesting to note how the 
Rocky Mountains and the Swiss Alps compare 
in grandeur and attractiveness inthe mindof a 
mountaineer is equally with 
The charm of between the 
brilliant verdure of the Alpine pastures and the 


who familiar 


either, contrast 
dazzling whiteness of the neve's and glaciers is 
naturally wanting in the drier climate of the 
Reoeky Mountains, but it appears from Mr. Cha 
pin’s account that the vertical face of granite 
all sides but 
of 2.000 
feet, and ‘as smooth as the side of bunker Hill 
Monument,” 
in the neighborhood of the famous Matterhorn, 
whose general 


which surrounds Long’s Peak on 


one, reaching a maximum altitude 


is unequalled in Switzerland, even 
slopes, though appearing s 

nearly perpendicular from below, really stand 
at an angle of 40°, while the greatest extent of 
nearly perpendicular cliffs on its sides is only 
500 feet. 

Mr. Chapin’s observations are not confined, 
inanimate nature, but include 
many interesting facts with regard to the ani- 
mal and plant life of the region. 
feat, and one of which he is just! 
the photographing a band of Rocky Mountain 


however, to 


His greatest 
¥ proud, was 
sheep, one of the shyest of wild animals, while 
facing him at a distance of about a hundred 
feet. x 

silver-tipped grizzly 
dred yards distance. 


He alse took a photog 





The volume clases wi 


a list of the flowers of Estes Park collected dur 
ing the months 
ber by his wife, to whose memory this litt 
volume is dedicated 

} 


Such narrations fulfil a useful purpose, n 


ic 


only in revealing truthfully the natural beau 
ties of our 


otherwise might not know, 


land, but in teaching many, who 
» 


ciate them. 


A Study of the 


aentitied the Song of Son 
l 


The Lily Among Thorns 
B.blical Dram: Song ng 
By William Elliot Griffis, D.D., Pastor of the 
Shawmut Av ngregational Church, 

, Mass, and author of ‘ The Mikado’'s 

Boston: Houghton, Mifflin € Co. 
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enue C 


ra 


ypular exposition of the Song of 








Songs from the standpaoint « the 


scholar—this was a god 


could be done well, Dr. Gr 
under the necessity of 
usmuch as possible, as if he had set out to 
write a sizable book: and, as if lacking cont 
dence in the intrinsic merits of the natural i 
terpretation of the poem, be has heaped on 


them extravagant praises, fearing, ay 





that otherwise they could not successfully rival 
the attractions of the allegorical interpreta 
tions of the past. Far too much stress is laud on 
the character and career of Solomon, which are 
of the least imaginable signifleance > be is sim 
ply the typically magnificent and sensual King 
Yet a whole chapter is given to him and a good 
part of another, ‘* Histor Characters in the 
Poem,” one of whom ts Abishag It is gq ‘ 
possible that the relation of this Shunammite 
to Solomon in the first book of AK s iV have 
suggested the situation in the Song Song 
but this hardly justifies calling Abishag an 
historical character in the poem. Dr. Grittis's 
account of Abishag’s “nursing “of King David 
Ils unWittingly humorous, and so in general is 
his treatment of the moralties of David and 
Solomon. He is astra twint twe 
plain meaning of the varratives, and t 
ventionally pious reverence f H ew 
kings. He lets “I dare not” wait | 
would” witha perplexity that appeals t 
sympathies At one time he brings 4 ra x 
accusation ay ‘) at i 
argues that ur Was a venta 
show, and that he was perbaps realy 
more arried than the S ‘ I key or 
the late Brigham Young Wea Kpected 
believe thatin bis y } Wasa a 
he virtues, 1 illowa ‘ ‘ the 
f the Old Testa t stories lis 
genera prise f David son t ‘ ‘ 
it “ Witt his =} sine ent +7 s ss 
with the estimate Rena t : ’ 
ume th History be f Isra 

Lbere ire SIX chapters if i vy t ‘ 
text he poem, wi Si t Revise 
Versi OF t set st Va i s thaton 
the dr atic str r t pox in whi 
Dr. Griffis is substantially at e with Renan, 
Rev L) Noves, and ‘ : f medert 
ritics l aple nt His vy of the 
Book s unsatisfying. D riftis seems te 
stand iread of any plain, straightforward 
statement is matte On pag ‘ there is 
a se Ss mistake “TT joret of Svria, who 
died A. D. 457," is represented as denying the 
allegorical t ry of the book, whereas he was 
ne of the most ardent defenders of this theory 


ith Theodore of 
Moysuestia, against whom and other naturalist 
defence a 
Griftis’s statement that, since the time of Theo- 
wanting Christian 
allegorical character of 
bear examination. There 
from the fifth 


when it was made by 


‘nial of the allegory 


Was no de 
century to the sixteenth, 
Castellio, one of several heretics whom Jobn 
Calvin took in hand; but the real beginning of 
the modern appreciation ¢ f the poem was with 
Grotius in the next century. In the looseness 
of Dr. Griffis’s phrasing, his admirable inter 
pretation has a more orthodox appearance 
than it can rightly wear. 

By far the most valuable 
Griffis’s book is Part IL, 
the text of the poem, without the mislead- 
ing chapter-heads and glosses of the King 
James translation, but with explanatory foot- 
notes and indications of the parts belong 


Dr. Griffis does 


Dr. 


contains 


part of 


which 


ing to the dramatis persone 


claim for these indications more than a 


not 
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fair degree of certainty. His arrangement 
does not differ substantially from that of Ré- 
ville or that of Dr. W. R. Smith in the ‘ En- 
cyclopedia Britannica.’ One of the most doubt- 
ful parts is the address to the Shulamite at the 
beginning of the seventh chapter, which 1s at- 
tributed to Solomon by Réville and other critics, 
to the court ladies by Dr. Griffis, In his com- 
mentary further on he suggests certain changes 
in the translation which have much ingenuity, 
but are too evidently the result of a desire to 
conform the wording of the poem to the exi- 
gencies of the modern prurient prude. 

Part II]. is a commentary on the text. It is 
long drawn out and much too florid and fan- 
tastical, but it contains much valuable and 
interesting matter. Of the book as a whole 
it is to be regretted that it was not made 
simpler and more brief. Its general purpose 
is worthy of all commendation, for it is to 
rescue the Song of Songs alike from the absur- 
dities of the allegorists and the importations of 
sensuality, when, in fact, its motif is singularly 
high and pure—the praise of a country maiden 
for resisting the blandishments of the most 
magnificent of kings. Dr. Griffis does not dis- 
cuss the date of the poem, but incidentally he 
thrusts it back nearly to Solomon’s time. Wide 
is the range of critical opinion; Dr. W. R. 
Smith assigning it to the tenth century B. c., 
Kuenen to the ninth. The opinion of Graef 
that it was written about 230 B. c. is “ inge- 
nious,” says Dr. Smith, ‘ but nothing more.” 
But this was the opinion of the late Michael 
Heilprin, whose judgment of the philological 
considerations which are most insisted on was 
not likely to be fanciful or unsound. 





The Science of Metrology; or, Natural Weights 
and Measures, A Challenge to the Metric 
System. By the Hon. E. Noel, Captain 
Rifle Brigade. London: Edward Stanford. 
1889, 

THE metric system is now supposed to be taught 
in the arithmetic course in every school. If it 
were well taught—say, if a quarter of an hour 
twice a week for half a school year were intel- 
ligently devoted to it—the pupi!s would for ever 
after be more familiar with millimetres, centi- 
metres, metres, and kilometres, with grammes 
and kilogrammes, with ares and hectares, and 
with litres, than they are ever likely to be with 
the English units. Who, except an occasional 
grocer, can guess at a pound within two ounces; 
cr how many, besides engineers and car- 
penters, can distinguish seven-eighths of an 
inch from an inch at sight? Yet these are 
things easily taught. But schools will gra- 
dually get better conducted, and foreign in- 
tercourse seems destined before very long 
to receive an almost sudden augmentation ; so 
that the metric system will pretty certainly 
become more and more familiar, and there 
may be expected to be some practical move- 
ment towards its use in trade, It is quite with- 
in the bounds of possibility that, even in a 
country with as little governmental initiative 
as ours, fashion may lead to the partial super 
seding of the old weights and measures, 
just as the avoirdupois pound superseded 
the Troy and merchants’ pounds, as ells 
and nails have given place to yards and 
inches, as lasts and stones, firlots, kilderkins, 
long tons, great hundreds, and innumerable 
other units have disappeared within this cen- 
tury. If the litre, the half-kilo, and the metre 
were only not all severally greater than the 
quart, the pound, and the yard, there might be 
shops to-day where the keepers would affect to 
be unacquainted with English weights and 
measures, 


Tkere is little real difficulty in changing 
units of weight and bulk, were there any posi- 
tive motive for it, for the things they weigh 
and measure are mostly used up within a 
twelvemouth. But with linear and square 
measure it is otherwise. The whole country 
having been measured and parcelled in quarter 
sections, acres, and house-lots, it would be most 
inconvenient to change the numerical measures 
of the pieces. Then we have to consider the 
immense treasures of machinery with which 
the country is filled, every piece of which is li- 
able to break or wear out, and must be re- 
placed by another of the same gauge almost to 
a thousandth of an inch. Every measure in 
all this apparatus, every diameter of a roll or 
wheel, every bearing, every screw-thread, is 
some multiple or aliquot part of an English 
inch, and this must hold that inch with,us, at 
least until the Socialists, in the course of anoth- 
er century or two, shall, perhaps, have given 
us a strong-handed government. 

We can thus make a reasonable prognosis 
of our metrological destinies. The metric sys- 
tem must make considerable advances, but 
it cannot entirely supplant the old units, 
These things being so, to ‘‘challenge” the 
metric system is like challenging the rising 
tide. Nothing more futile can well be pro- 
posed, unless it be a change in the length of 
the inch. Nevertheless, there is a goodly com- 
pany of writers to keep the Hon. Capt. Noel in 
countenance in conjoining these two sapient 
projects. None of these gentlemen supports 
the constructive parts of the other’s proposi- 
tions; buat they are unanimous against the 
metric system and the existing inch. 

Mr. Noel’s system is nearly as complicated 
and hard to learn as our present one, with 
which it would be fearfully confused, owing to 
its retaining the old names of measures while 
altering their ratios. Thus we should have to 
learn that 2144 feet would make a yard, 4 miles 
a league, 5 feet a fathom, 625 acres a square 
mile, 1.953125 cubic ells a cubic yard, 216 cubic 
inches a gallon, 24 ounces a pound, etc. But it 
is not intended that this complication shall last 
for ever, for this lesson, once digested, is to be 
followed by a clean sweeping away of the deci 
mal numeration and the substitution of duo- 
decimals. Mr. Noel enumerates sixty-eight 
advantages of his proposal, among them the 
following: ‘‘ Mile, one-quarter hour’s walk, bet- 
ter than kilometre”; ‘‘ cubic foot worthier base 
than cubic decimetre”; ‘old London mile re- 
stored.” The scheme is not without merit, and 
might have been useful to Edward I. Even at 
this day it must at least have afforded some 
agreeable occupation to its ingenious and noble 
author, not to speak of the arithmetical 
practice, 





The Industrial Progress of the Nation. By 
Edward Atkinson, LL.D., Ph.D. G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, 1890, 


Tus volume is a reprint, with some additions, 
of the striking series of articles recently con- 
tributed by Mr. Atkinson to the Century 
Magazine and the Forum. Upon this account 
it is hardly necessary to do more than call at- 
tention to the fact that they may be obtained 
in book form. Unfortunately the shape of the 
volume is excessively awkward ; and the fre- 
quent repetitions of facts and conclusions, un- 
objectionable in a series of magazine articles, 
becomes here offensively conspicuous, But if 
these blemishes are overlooked, the reader 
will be rewarded by a rich store of informa- 
tion ingeniously arranged and forcibly stated. 
To us the most interesting feature of the col- 
lection is the manner in which Mr, Atkinson 








has reached his conclusions. We cannot but 
regard both his premises and his reasoning as 
frequently wrong, and yet his conclusions are 
in the main unassailable. This remarkable re- 
sult is due chiefly to the fact that he is not led 
astray by materialistic influences, but recog- 
nizes the fact that the supreme purpose of 
human life is the development of individual 
capacity and character through the struggle 
for existence. This truth is, of course, incom- 
patible with the pseudo-democratic dogma of 
the equal desert of all men, and, when supple- 
mented by the economic law that the increase 
of capital tends, through modern command of 
natural forces, to the relative increase of wages 
and decrease of interest, furnishes a skeleton 
key with which many formidable bolts may be 
turned. The key may not always fit the lock 
with logical precision, but it nevertheless opens 
the door. 

The position of Mr. Atkinson is that of rea- 
soned optimism. He has ‘‘ come to the definite 
conclusion that, while the power of mankind to 
consume the products of the earth is limited, 
the source from which man may draw satisfac- 
tion for his material wants is practically unli- 
mited.”’ Not only is this true, but there is alsoa 
higher law leading towards an equitable distri 
bution of these products, It is impossible for us 
to consider the elaborate argument with which 
Mr. Atkinson supports his position, but wemay 
say that to a material extent it rests upon a ra- 
ther shadowy basis in assuming that we are 
about to succeed in supplying ourselves, from 
the unlimited reservoir of nitrogen contained 
in the atmosphere, with an abundance of the 
most expensive and most important element in 
our food, On the other hand, his demonstra- 
tion of the misuse of our present blessings in 
the injudicious selection and wasteful prepara- 
tion of the principal articles of our diet is ex- 
tremely practical as well as convincing. Alto- 
gether fascinating is the account of his inge- 
nious invention, the ‘‘Aladdin cooker,” whereby 
the people of the United States may economize 
in the preparation of their food to the extent 
of five cents apiece per day, or about one bil- 
lion dollars annually. Here, certainly, is 
‘* wealth beyond the dreams of avarice.” 

The conclusions of Mr. Atkinson must be pe- 
culiarly exasperating to the ‘‘Christian So- 
cialists,” so called. He is as good a Christian as 
any of them, and a strong spirit of benevolence 
pervades his writings, but he defends the insti- 
tution of property, even in land. He rejects 
Ricardo and repudiates Malthus, but he depre- 
cates the interference of Government with in- 
dividual freedom. Of what avail is it, the pro- 
fessional philanthropist may sadly cry, to have 
escaped from the logical trammels of the 
gloomy science of political economy, only to 
proclaim the effete doctrine that men must 
take care of themselves instead of being taken 
care of by the State! The vision of the world 
revealed by Mr. Atkinson is more magnificent 
than aught conceived by the Anarchists of 
Chicago or the Nationalists of Boston, but it is 
a world fitted for the habitation of human na- 
ture as we know it, somewhat improved and 
developed, to be sure, but still the same, and 
not the abode either of licentious demons or 
sensualized angels. 





Die Begriindung des deutschen Reiches durch 
Wilhelm I, Vornehmlich nach den preuss- 
ischen Staatsacten. Von Heinrich von Sy- 
bel. Munich: R. Oldenburg; New York: 
B. Westermann & Co. 2 vols., 8vo, pp. XIV., 
428; xi., 545. 18589. 

OF the first two volumes of Sybel’s ‘ Founding 

of the German Empire,’ which appeared in 

















7, 1890] 











November last, already fifty thousand have 
been sold. un- 
paralleled in the annals of the German book- 
trade, and has been rarely achieved in Europe 


This success, which is quite 


except by a popular French novel, shows the 
eagerness with which the work of the distin- 
guished historian was anticipated and the 
general interest which it has excited. This 
lively anticipation was due to two causes: first, 
to the author’s preéminent fitness for the task 
which he had undertaken, and, secondly, to 
the fact that he was known to have access to 
original sources in the archives of Prussia, 
Hanover, Hesse Cassel, and Nassau, as well as 
in the state papers and diplomatic correspond 
ence of the Foreign Office at Berlin, thus en- 
abling him to follow from day to day, and 
ften from hour to hour, every mo of 
oment 





‘nent 
Prussian politics and every counter-: 
f its adversaries, and to give an absolutely 
authentic narration of the course of events 
But still more important in accounting for 
the impetus which carried the work in so short 
i time into the highest popular favor, is the 
fact that when it was published it did not dis- 
appoint, but rather exceeded, the public ex- 
to con 
eal his Prussian and National Liberal convic- 
tions and sympathies; at the same time, 


pectation. Sybel nowhere endeavors 
he 
never permits them to warp his judgment or 
to obscure his vision. He is neither blind to 
the faults and fotlies of his political friends, 
nor incapable of seeing and recognizing honor- 
able and patriotic motives in the actions of his 
political foes. As an historian he is superior to 
ill party affiliations. He free from 
every taint of chauvinistic prejudice and vani- 


is also 


ty, and distinguishes himself in this respect 
very advantageously from Heinrich von Treit- 


schke, who, in the fourth volume of his 
‘Deutsche Geschichte’ (Leipzig: Hirzel, 1889), 


‘overing the period from 1850 to 1840, confesses 
that he writes exclusively for Germans, and 
really thinks that this narrow point of view is 
something to be proud of. 
1870 and the rapid advancement of Germany 
to a foremost 


Since the war of 


place among the great Powers of 
Europe, such aberrations of patriotisin have 
hecome endemie among German authors and 
publicists, who tind it almost 
speak peaceably of other peoples. Their na- 
tional sentiment in the first 
stages of fermentation, which, not having yet 
worked itself clear and mellow and settled 
upon the lees, goes to the head. It is highly 
‘reditable to Sybel that his strong love of 
‘ountry and sincere enthusiasm for the father- 
jand never degenerate into this craze. While 
writing as a German and from a German point 

t view, he never panders to these passing 
whims and conceits, but is keen to detect and 
»<pose the inherent defects and weaknesses of 
the German character which have hitherto 
in the way of national unity and 
strength. In his judgment of public affairs, 
he combines the profound erudition of the 
scholar with the practical experience of the 
politician, and thus realizes the conditions es- 
sential to the ideal historian. 

The first volume begins with more thana 
hundred pages of ‘‘ Retrospects,” divided into 
six sections, entitled respectively ** Oldest 
lime,” ** Austria and Prussia,” ‘* Foreign Do- 
mination and War of Emancipation,” ** First 
Years of the Federal Diet,” ‘‘ Effects of the 
July Revolution,” and “ Frederick William 
\\.* This introduction is a model of 

mprehensiveness, and condensation. One 
an affirm with justness (and there is no higher 
reach of praise) that it is fully equal to similar 
summaries by Ranke, who was an acknowledg 
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impossible to 


is like new wine 


stood 





clearness, 


ed master in this sort of general survey and 

















‘The 


succinct 


a a . 
Nation. 
description and delineation, Espe 
f that bundle of 


mus and contradictory qualities, the 


is the sketch « 


cially admirable 
heterogene 
brilliant, bungling, personally fascinating, po- 
litically fatuous 
manticist on a modern throne—Frederick Wil- 
liam IV. 

The first attempt to achieve German unity 
was the revolution of March, 1848, and with 
this event Sybel’s history, properly speaking, 


monarch, the mediwva) ro- 


begins. The effort was, of course, an utter 
failure, so far as the realization of this object 
was concerned, and the chief cause of the fail- 
ure was the political immaturity of the German 
people. But it is no disgrace either to an insti- 


tution or to an individual to be in advance of 


the age; and the National Assembly of Frank 
fort holds this honorable position in history 
The second volume closes with the Diet of 
Princes which convened at Frankfort, August 
17, 1863, under the pres lencyv of tl ] nper 


of Austria. That the King of Prussia held him 


self alcof from this august assembly was due 


solely to the energetic opposition ¢ f Bismarck, 


lieti 


whose conduct on this oceasion dis v fore 
shadowed the far-sighted policy wt led t 
the expulsion of Austria from Germany and 
the final establishment of the G un Empuir 
It is foreign to our present purpose ent 
into a detailed discussion of the two volumes 
now before us Phe third volume is already i 
type, and the rem ing fourth and 


volumes will appear during the course of the 


current year, We shall then 


vive a more extended review of the nti 
work, which concludes with the openir the 
first German Parliament, March 21, INS7l, and 


the promulgation of the Constitution of the 
German Empire, We 
marks with this excerpt, eubcdying Sybel’s 


close our. preset 


} 


estimate of the Emperor William 


“He was a 





eonfessing Christian w wit 
simple-minded conviction, accepted the ere 
of his ancestors. Neither a doubting pl Ss 
pher, like Frederick the Great, n a iuiurgist 
or thecsoplist, like Frederick W an lV, he 
never aspired t l 
His piety was in ace te x, 
Without sound of tr sorry 
countenance ; with sitiveness 
and intolerance. Bb ulf of his 
life, the so’ace of } n s 





of his conduct. 
ditional trust in God, which filled 
ing and upheld bim in ali h 
He was thus conscientious t 
deliberation, absolutely fear 
Nor was his the chivalric courage of 

nerves or ambition: the word fear or danger 
had absolutely no meaning for him. He strode 
through life never despairing, never vaunting, 
always in a perfect equipoise. He was not of 
the men of genius or of a demoniac nature 
who either by their superior equipment trace 
new paths for their century, or with irresisti- 
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ess 

















ble passion thrust themselves and their peoples 
into fearful abysses. Not even bright in the 
sense that his elder brother was bright, can one 


callhim. But he was, what a contemporary 
says of Rudolph of Hapsburg, an efticient 
(ausrichtiqger) man. His whole being was cen- 
tred in, and fitted for, practical work; he had by 
nature the gift to conceive the attainable, and an 
unbiassed clearness of comprehension which as- 
serted itself more particularly in an almost 
unerring judgment of men. Add to thisarare 
combination of firmness and flexibility of mind 
which characterizes the practical statesman as 
contrasted with the doctrinaire. To the end of 
his days he remained unswerving in con- 


servative principl 
red 
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THE early development of the drama in Ita 
does not present as much interest as hoe 
some other countries. Documents relating t 
the liturgical origin of the drama are almost 
wholly wanting; and while } e, f 
example, it is possible to trace with rea i 
completeness the growth of the drama fi 
the simple service of the church to the 

cated mysteries and the secular drama evoly 

from them, in Italy such pr SS CN 
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three days for its performance, as was the case 

siso with the F1 l stere f i Passion, 
from wl t talian drama does t differ 
mate ail ents It opens \ the 

Cour Heaven in which the red ion 

of man is ‘rmined upon, and closes with the 

appearance of Christ, after his resurrection, t 

Mary Magdalene. The usual sources (‘apocry- 


phal gospels, legends, etc.) are employed to 


ylement the Gospel narrative; and certain 





episodes, the raising of Lazarus (arranged for 
acting as a separate play if desired), etc., are 
treated in great detail. The most interesting 
f these apoeryphal interpolations is that con 





taining the debate between Christ and Satan 
concerning the redemption of man (p, 22 


The 


seven to fifteen syllables, 


irama is in verse of irregular metre- 
with rhyme in cou- 
To 
memory of the performers, the cou- 
plet is always divided at the end ofa speech. A 
imilar proceeding is found in the French ‘ Mi- 
Ni 


plets and with cccasional lyrical passages. 
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stre Dame,’ recently published by 
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the Société des Anciens Textes Francais. The 
language of the drama is Italian, but mingled 
with it are many dialectic forms, The author 
confesses at the end of the work that he has 
written his play in a language little used by 
him, and says it is not strange if he has not 
been able to do his work well. Why he should 
have felt it necessary to write in Italian for an 
uncultivated audience accustomed to their own 
dialect, it is not easy to see. It was probably a 
concession to the court of the Marquis Louis 
II., before whom it was performed, and to the 
crowd of strangers expected from other parts 
of Italy. At ali events, it is an interesting 
proof of the prevalence of the literary lan- 
guage among the people at that early date. 

The intrinsic value of the play is not great, 
although some of the lyrical passages are not 
devoid of beauty. The same realistic treat- 
ment is observed as in the French mysféres. 
For example, Christ is called upon to sing 
when mocked by his captors, and various 
popular songs of the sixteenth century are 
suggested to him (one is a French song, ‘* Ma- 
tre doxa sor de bon ayre.”) 

After long remaining unknown, this precious 
work has recently been published in the most 
sumptuous manner, which unfortunately will 
piace it beyond the reach of the ordinary 
student. The firm of Bocca Bros,, booksellers 
to the Queen, wishing to present her Majesty 
with a proof of their devotion, chose this 
unique monument of Piedmontese literature, 
and reproduced it in an édition de luxe of 200 
copies. The volume is magnificently printed 
upon hand-made paper, with wide margins, and 
a facsimile of two folios of the MS. is given. 
A too brief introduction by the editor, who is 
librarian of the Royal Library at Turin, gives 
an account of the MS. and the circumstances 
of the performance of the drama. The ques- 
tions raised by the language of the work are 
passed over in silence, and no glossary of 
dialectic forms has been given. In spite of 
these deficiencies, all students of Italian litera- 
ture will be grateful to the publishers for a 
work which reflects great honor upon the Ita- 
lian press. 





Great Cities of the Republic. The Story of 
Boston: A Study of Independency. By Ar- 
thur Gilman. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1889. 
Pp. viii, 507, 8vo, 

Two only of the three periods into which 

the history of Boston may be naturally divided 

have an adequate treatment in this work. In 
respect to these two, moreover, Mr, Gilman 
has told the political history of the colony and 

Province of Massachusetts Bay, rather than 

that of its principal town, But it should be 

acknowledged that to separate the one from 
the other i; a difficulty which confronts all his- 
torians of Bosten, During the first century and 

a half of its existence the town exerted a con- 

trolling influence throughout New England, 

while, in the latter part of this time, measures 
of the first importance to the thirteen colonies 
were initiated in its town meetings. This part 
of its history, however, has been so fully told 
and is so familiar that it mizht well have been 
treated very briefly in a work of this kind, and 
the space gained might have been devoted to 
portraying the various changing phases of the 
social, intellectual, and religious life of the 
town, and especially to telling the story of its 
commerce and its industries. This, we readily 
grant, would have been by far the more diffi- 
cult task; but if it had been done, Mr. Gilman's 
book would have had a value which it does not 
now possess, As it is, he simply rehearses the 


well-worn narrative of the formation of the 








Massachusetts Company, and the struggles of 
the people first for their rights under the char- 
ter and finally for independence. There is, of 
course, interspersed some account of the pe- 
ninsula and its changes with the growth of 
the town, and there are occasional references 
to the social life. 

With the siege of Boston Mr. Gilman’s 
‘*story” practically closes, for he has barely 
touched upon the history of the third period, 
the last hundred years. The only topics of 
this time treated, except in the most general 
way, are the change of the form of government 
and the mayoralty of Josiah Quincy. The 
book wears a very attractive appearance, with 
numerous well-chosen illustrations and maps, 
and has an excellent index. Itis written in an 
easy, flowing style, which at times has a quaint 
aud Scriptural flavor that lends itself very 
agreeably to an account of the doings of m3n 
in the seventeenth century. There is a lack of 
life and picturesque incidents, however, which 
might easily have been supplied. It would, of 
course, be unjust to expect absolute accuracy, 
and the author is unusually accurate and pains- 
taking. Still, a few errors have crept into his 
pages. He repeats, for instance, the old state- 
ment that Sir Richard Saltonstall was descend- 
ed from a Lord Mayor of London who was, in 
fact, his uncle. The Concord philosopher, A. 
Bronson Alcott, is called Olcott, in text and 
index. Joshua Bates gave a hundred, not fifty, 
thousand dollars to the Public Library, and 
surely it is an anachronism to cal! the Salem of 
Revolutionary days ‘‘the sleepy town.” 





Death No Bane. 

Co, 1889. 
UNDER this disguising title appears a new 
translation of the first book of Cicero’s ‘ Tus- 
culan Disputations.’ The translator, Mr. 
Robert Black, late of Pembroke College, pre- 
sents as an excuse for his work his belief that 
he has had but one predecessor (anonymous, 
1840) in this particular field. We can name 
three others: G, A. Otis, Boston, 1839; P. A. 
Nuttall, London, 1841; Dr. A, P. Peabody, Bos- 
ton, 1886. The newest thing in Mr. Black’s 
version is, perhaps, his rendering of judices, 
in Socrates’s speecb,by the phrase *‘ my lords,” 
but this is typical of his whole work. It is dis- 
figured by modern slang and colloquialisms, 
which are entirely out of place in a book of 
this serious nature, whatever may be their 
value in the interpretation of ancient writings 
of a different sort. The sentences, also, al- 
thoughin the main faithfully rendered, are fre- 
quently so long as to be wearisome and ob- 
scure. Mr. Black should have remembered 
that the English language is not richly enough 
inflected to bear the burden of sentences of 
equal length with those in Latin and Greek. 
The translation is not divided into the chapters 
of the original, and is accordingly nearly 
useless asa work of reference. It is followed 
by about seventy pages of notes, which are 
mainly the commonplaces of old-fashioned 
dictionaries of biography. 

For instance, on the state of Lacedamon we 
have little but the valuable information that 
Lacedzemon was the son of Zeus and Taygete, 
married Sparta, and gave his name to the 
country. There is scarcely a word upon the 
subject of philosophy, but we are told that Pem- 
broke College has an orrery similar to the 
sphera of Archimedes. We hear also that 
Demosthenes was the “ easy first” of Athenian 
orators, that Socrates performed the ‘* happy 
despatch ” upon himself, and that “Eacus was 
raised to the ‘‘ judicial bench ” in Hades by a 
‘*job” perpetrated by his father Zeus. Mr. 
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Black insinuates here and there that he him- 
self is a cold-hearted cynic; we should bardly 
have believed it of the writer of these words: 
“In 1795 (and not before) a heartless, cold- 
blooded attempt was made to deprive ‘the 
blind old man of Scio’s rocky isle’ of the post- 
humous fame he had earned over all the world 
as the author of both J/iad and Odyssey; and 
a pundit named F. A, Wolf issued his Prole- 
gomena to discredit a belief and a fame which 
had endured for nine centuries or more.” On 
another page we read that Lycurgus ‘is said 
to have had the honor of becoming acquaint- 
ed with Homer.” Mr. Black kindly states that 
his book ‘‘ is not intended to be merely of as 
sistance to students of Latin, but also—ani 
chiefly—of use to English readers innocent ° 
of that language. It seems scarcely right t 
offer to defenceless innocents such lore as these 
notes present without a warning against its 
traditionary nature. 

The book is printed on heavy paper wit! 
wide margins and white cover, and the type- 
work is very creditable to tha Chiswick Press. 





A Japanese Boy. By Shiukichi Shigemi. New 
Haven: E. B. Sheldon & Co. 
In a neatly printed and bound volume of 12s 
pages, bearing the above title, a student in 
Yale College tells the story of his early life in 
Japan, It is a cleverly conceived and well- 
written book. Numerous as are descriptions 
of Japan, and even of the social life of the 
people, there are very few natives who have 
attempted, in a foreign language, to lift the 
veil of private life and let the people speak for 
themselves, The charm of this unassuming 
little book is its utter freedom from anything 
stilted or pretentious. It is noticeable that 
though the author is not of the old samurai 
(or gentry) class, but the son of a merchant, it 
never occurs to him to pass himself for any- 
thing else than what he is. In other words, 
he realizes fully that the day of democracy 
has come to Japan—as well as that Ameri- 
cans have slight regard for mere rank or pre- 
tensions that have no basis in personal merit. 
In his fourteen chapters he pictures vivid- 
ly school and home life, diet, punishment, 
bath-houses, evenings at home with dancing 
and music, actors and theatres, the old cas- 
tle, angling, New Year’s day, kite- flying, 
holidays, religious festivals and ceremonies, 


and many other matters of interest. Hi; 
style is bright and lively, though showing 
the water- marks (as indeed does that of 


almost all Japanese who write English) of 
Peter Parley. His command of a vocabulary 
at once copious and exact is extraordinary, 
and is even better attained, we imagine, by an 
alien who has mastered English by long and 
patient book-translation than by a native. 
We bave looked for Japanese idioms in Mr. 
Shigemi’s English, but, except the use of 
‘*fishes” where we should use “ fish,” we d 
not find any. On page 68 he speaks of seeing a 
“stork ”—in this, possibly, following the great 
crowd of foreizn writers; for of the 865 birds 
common in, and the sixteen species peculiar to, 
Japan, the only stork known in Japan is a rar 
bird which few persons, even ornithologists, 
have seen, Yet it may be that Mr. Shigemi’s 
stork was the real bird, Ciconia Boyciana 
Swinh., called by the Japanese kodzuru (little 
crane), though most probably it was the egret, 
orsagi. Inother words, asarule, Mr. Shigemi 
though writing in a chatty, delightful way his 
boyhood’s memories, is extremely accurate. 
Though some of the customs portrayed are 
local and not national, his book may be safely 





recommended as the best picture of home life 
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among the middle classes in Japan yet pro- 
duced, and .well worthy of a place in all our 
libraries. In this respect it has a value out of 
proportion to its modest size and claims. 





The Scotch-Irish in America. 
1889. 


First Congress, 
Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co. 

It is surprising that so little has hitherto been 
done totrace the history of that remarkable 
race which established its institutions through- 
out the great upland region of Pennsylvania 
and the Southern States. It has been to this 
region what the Puritans were to New England 
and the West. Its great men and its great 
achievements are numberless, and the purity 
and vigor of the strain seem yet undiminished. 
For the purpose of recalling a glorious past 
and encouraging an honorable pride, a congress 
of the race was called in May, 1859, at Colum- 
bia, Tenn., resulting in the formation of a 
Scotch-Irish Society. The proceedings of this 
congress and the addresses delivered before it 
are now presented in the volume before us, 
which we commend to all who are interested in 
the study of neglected portions of our history. 
It is of course only a beginning, but the vein is 
so rich that its further working is certain. 
The New England branch of the race is bare- 
ly mentioned, but its annals alone would fur- 
nish an abundance of valuable material. 

The permanency of the Scotch-Irish type is 
strikingly proved by the testimony of the 
Rev. John Hall of this city. When in this 
country as a delegate in 1867, he pointed 
out a man in the audience whom he had 
never seen before, and declared—correctly 
as it proved—that he was of the McKee 
family of Ulster. In his address at this con- 
gress he said: ‘“‘As I looked over the faces 
of the people here yesterday, 1 could hardly 
keep the tears from my eyes as they rested 
upon so many heads and faces and figures like 
those with which I had been familiar in Ulster.” 
The fighting qualities of this race have never 
been questioned, but its terrible courage was 
never more brilliantiy displayed than in the bat- 
tles of the late war. According to the figures 
given in one of these addresses, the States of 
Pennsylvania and North Carolina are those in 
which the Scotch-Irish element is the largest, 
aud those among whose soldiers the losses in 
battle were the greatest. Strictly speaking, 
the losses of South Carolina were greater in 
proportion than those of North Carolina, but 
those of the latter State were enormous. Its 
fighting population in 1861 was 115,000, but 
it furnished to the Confederate Army 125,000 
men, of whom 14,522 were killed, 5,155 died of 
wounds—not including the wounded who did 
not die in service—and 20,602 died of disease. 
Pennsylvania had the highest percentage of 
killed, on the Union side, viz. 7.1 per cent. of 
enrolled troops. The Twenty-sixth North Caro- 
lina Regiment was pitted at Gettysburg against 





the One Hundred and Fifty-first Pennsylvania | 


and Cooper’s Battery, and out of over S00 men 
lost all but 216 in the first day’s battle, and after 
the third day mustered only 80 men. The Penn- 
sylvania Regiment Jost 355 men. The loss of 


the Light Brigade at Balaklava is stated to | 


have been about 32 per cent, 


Falling in Love; with Other Essays on More 
Exact Rranches of Science. By Grant Allen. 
D,. Appleton & Co. 16. 

In this little volume Mr. Allen kas gathered 

twenty-one essays contributed to the CornAtll, 

the Fortnightly, and Longman’'s Magazine. He 
is well known to readers of periodical literature 
asa skilled purveyor of the ideas of modern 


Svo, Vi., 556 po. 
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science and the facts of biology, neatly enfold 
ed in a literary coating enlivened by a spice of 
humor. While a criticai specialist might take 
exception here and there to a miner statement 
of fact, or to the broad and easy treatment of 
difficult subjects affected by Mr. Allen, he would 
hardly deny that, on the whole, the essays in 
question perform a work of great. usefulness 
Such intermediaries between the 
Statements of the investigator and the curiosity 
of the lay reader are none toonumerous. Of the 
small band who perform this public service, 
the writer of these essays is especially 
qualified from a literary point of view, and we 
are glad to recognize the unusual measure 
of success which has attended his efforts to in- 
struct and interest the general reader. The 
articles here reprinted will be practically new 
to the majority of Americans. 
varying degrees of merit, literary or scientitic, 
none of them are dull, and they are free from 
really important errors of fact. While the 
professional naturalist will perhaps 
something more exact and profound, the ave- 
rage man will find his profit, not unmixed with 
pleasure, in an hour or two devoted to Mr. 
Allen’s pages. 
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Life of William Ellis 
beck Schools). 
writings and of his labours for the improve 
mentand extension of education. By Edmund 
Kell Blyth. London: Kegan Paul, Trench & 
Co, 1889. 


Founder of the Birk- 
With some account of his 


We have already reviewed at some length a life 
of Mr. Ellis by his granddaughter, in which his 
character and labors 
though the present volume is more full in some 
respects and has muck more apparent preten 


were described, and, 


sions to being considered the true and complete 
biography, it does not add so mucn to our 
knowledge as to detain us for more than a mo 
ment. 
Mr. Ellis, his singleness of purpose, hi benevo 
lent and practical nature, stand out plainly 
through all his career. 
which became absorbed by the one cause of 


The simple and laborious character of 


His utilitarian interest, 


education, was the substance of his life; he be- 
lieved that the world was to be made over only 
by forming the minds of the children, and in 
stilling into them the rational grounds for the 
industrial virtues. To this he devoted time, 
money, and mind without stint 


rhe present 


biography contains very full abstracts of bis | 


many writings in magazines and books and a 
good many letters. It brings tu the fore some 

what more openly and boldly the radical ele 
ment in his convictions, the grounds of his o4 

position to moral teachings out of the Seriy 
tures, upon which he made many sensible ot 
servations worth attention by those who would 


y 


not agree with his conclusions altogether ; and 
all this helps to explain the oppositi 
with in certain quarters becs 
e Was a rough Benthamite in 
He w th gh Benttl t 
opinion and by nature, indifferent to much of 


n he met 
use of his extreme 


secularism. 


the fruits of culture, and generally to the fine 
arts and imaginative literature, hostile to uni 
versity ideals of training, and very narrowly 
limited to the 
thought. 
sighted and able, entirely self-devoted to the 


} 


useful in all parts of his 
But within his bounds he was clear- 


good of mankind as he understood it, and saga- 
cious in the practical unfolding of his plans 
He was in some degree a speculative and expe- 
rimental educator, a seeker for new lines, and 
hence his books contain sug; estive ideas and 
interesting records of experience which make 
this abstract of them of real value to educa 
tors who are not hidebound conservatives 
The biography is thus to be regarded as being 











as much a tract to spread his Views as ana 


count of a noble and usefal career 


[he Castellated and Domestic Architecture 


Scotland, from the Twelfth to the Eighteent! 


By David MacGibbonand Thomas 





Ross, architects. Vol ILL Edinburgh: Da- 
vid Douglas. ISS8¥. Svo, pp. xvii, 9 


Ir is pleasant to receive the continuation, in 


the third volume, of Messrs. Mactiibbon and 


Ross's book, of which the beginning we noticed 


some vears ago, When the course of a people's 


architecture can be as clearly followed as in 


Scotland, there 


is no plainer witness to the 


growth of its civilization. Scotland never 


prospered, like most European nations, so as to 


efface the architectural testimony to her small 
beginnings. Her record is of hardship more 
than of splendor. It shows how the early feu 
dal lord (bere as indeed elsewhere) hived his 


family in his stately castle as the poor are 


hived nowadays in tenement-houses; and how, 


in spite of a command of 


personal service 
which is now unknown, and the abounding de 
lights of feasting, hunting, and hacking one 
another to pieces, comfortable Living Was re 
served for these late 


Seotland’s transitery prosperity in the thir 














teenth century with her long bhght under the 
English wars t rteenth is aged in the 
shrinkage trom the ampler early castles to the 
cramped security of the Norman keeps, whic! 
superseded them bere after being themselves 
superseded in more prosperous England 
the cessation ef churech-building for 
turies while the rest of Europe was blosson 
Ins t i es like a teld { Visies 
these con and e slow recovery of 
he « try the sixteenth « tury, the re 
fu } sper vo the Stu t re bs, are 
Well 1 iin tt rod n of this v 
ume, and tirmed by the examples which 
POLOW i hie ire 1 sO Many important ex 
ul s as in the first two volumes, but the 
architectural story is told with the same faith- 
ulness, the same intelligence, the same abun- 
dant and ar illustrations The fourth vol 
ume, of which the contents are given in the 
present, | is in reserve many buildings of 
architectural and historical interest, and pro- 
mises to end we a Work which is exhaustive, 
and i1its Wav fina 
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Fine Arts. 


EXHIBITION OF THE AMERICAN 
WATER COLOR SOCIETY. 


THE average of technical excellence rises 
steadily at the exhibitions of the Water-Color 
Society. In the present exhibition, if we take 
the pictures on the line, almost everything is 
creditable, except that there are always pic- 
tures on the line, by one right or another, that 
ought not to be placed there, and there are al- 
ways some over doors and other bigh places 
that ought to be down. Seven or eight years 
ago there were about half-a-dozen pictures in 
each exhibition that were picked out and 
spoken of everywhere as ‘‘ good things” or 
‘** fine water-colors,” and there was much to 
pass by between them. Now we find not balf- 
a-dozen such pictures merely, nor a dozen even, 
but thirty or forty, and most of the rest are so 
much better than they used to be that there is 
scarcely any comparison to be made. 

But though technical excellence is much 
more general, a good deal of fault can still be 
found with American water-color painting. 
For one thing, there is apparently a widely 
prevailing belief that a water-color may be 
made of anything that comes handy, regard- 
less of the fitness of the subject or motive for 
treatment in this particular medium. An old 
study in oil that has never been finished,and that 
never will be finished unless the painter means 
to go back to the place where he worked at it 
and finish it on the spot where he can get his 
facts from nature, is made to do service for a 
picture in water-color; for whatever is want- 
ing in the oil study can be left vague in the 
water-color, and washes and blotches of pretty 
tints fill up the doubtful places, At least 
some of our painters must proceed on 
such a principle, and there is too much of 
that sort of incomplete work in the exhibitions. 
Not that everything should be made out, but 
accuracy and truth are necessary, and no really 
good work is without them. The truth need 
not be given in detail, but it must be given. 
The most charming water-colors, perhaps, are 
those in which it is suggested only, but in these, 
if they are good, nothing but the truth ts sug- 
gested. Large pictures are better painted in 
oil, for it is easier to arrive at exact truth in 
values in this medium; and when it comes to 
making a picture “hang together” by working 
over to remedy faults of form or color, it may 
be done easily enough in oil, whereas in water- 
color most of the charm of the medium—which 
consists in frank, simple tints—is marred by 
such processes, if, indeed, it isnot altogether lost, 
Not every landscape effect lends itself to success- 
ful treatment in water-color, though many are 
admirably suited to it, and sombre interiors 
cannot be so well painted in it as light ones, 
the followers of the modern Dutch painters to 
the contrary notwithstanding. No painter is 
cleverer in his way than Vibert, and bis water- 
color pictures of interiors with figures are very 
skilfully worked out He paints such subjects 
far better than any of our painters could paint 
them, yet doubtless there are few among them 
who would care to paint as Vibert does. Good 
drawing and careful painting will not alone 
make a good water-color, least of ail when it is 
applied to a subject that is not suitable. 
Jacquemart, the well-known etcher, who died 
a few years ago, was one of the ablest of paint- 
ers in water-color. His pictures were never 
carried very far, but the effect of nature was 
always faithfully rendered, and there was 
a never-failing charm’in the direct, simple 
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way in which it was noted on the paper. He 
never elaborated detail, and never blurred and 
scoured his paper for “ effects.” There are 
some pictures in this exhibition that resemble 
the work of Jacanemart in general treatment; 
those by Mr. Hassam and Mr. Wiles may be 
mentioned particularly. 

Another fault in American water-color work 
as it is seen at the exhibitions at the Academy 
is triviality—both in subject and treatment. 
Light, sketchy work is not trivial because it is 
light and sketchy, but there are many pictures 
here that aim to be light and sketchy and are 
only tame and thin. This is the fault of in- 
sufficient skill in handling the medium, and of 
a timidity that causes the painter to stop 
without entirely realizing his first intention. 
The triviality of subject is even more appa- 
rent. The upper part of the walls is covered 
with landscapes in which not two thoughts 
have been given to composition, and with 
figure pictures in which the element of grace 
or beauty or strikingness of pose does not enter 
at all. Some pictures, too, look as though they 
were but parts of some other composition— 
pieces saved out of the wreck. Many exhibit- 
ors evidently have been satisfied with trifles, 
and have sent them here; the lesson they have 
to learn is, that a bad sketch is not any the more 
worth looking at because it is painted in water- 
color than it would be if it were done in oil, 
and that no picture, whatever the medium it is 
painted in, is worth exhibiting unless it shows 
something intended to be done and it is well 
done. 

Those of our painters who have in the last 
few years—during the period of marked pro- 
gress of which we have spoken—become known 
as genuine water-color painters, are well rep- 
resented in this year’s exhibition. Messrs, 
Abbey, Weir, Walker, Wiles, Hassam, Tryon, 
Smedley, Robinson, Ross Turner, Platt, and 
Day are some of these, but there is nothing 
from the one who is best known of all, Mr. 
Homer, who has, however, made an exhibition 
of his sketches in the gallery of a well-known 
dealer. 

No painter surpasses Mr, Wiles in dexterity, 
and if his eye for color were only a little 
stronger, we should rarely have a fault to find 
with his work. ‘‘On the Coast of the Mediter- 
ranean,” No, 37, is deficient in color quality, 
though it is very skilfully painted; and in the 
large picture, ‘‘The Convalescent,” No. 393, rep- 
resenting two young girlsina pretty interior, 
color is not the chief merit. It is sufficiently 
colored, however, to be satisfying, and it is as 
well painted as anything in the galleries. But 
in a smaller picture, ‘‘ In the Heat of the Day,” 
No. 7, Mr. Wiles is successful in every respect, 
and this little bit of waterside, with the pa- 
vilions on the bank and the launch and row- 
boats anchored in the stream, is delightful. It 
might well be taken us an example of right 
water-color work, and it is to be hoped that we 
shall see more and more in theexhibitions with 
the same intention. 

Mr. Hassam’s methods resemble those of Mr. 
Wiles, though each is distinctly individual. 
Nothing could be better in its way than Mr. 
Hassam’s ‘* Paris and the Eiffel Tower from 
Montmartre,” No, 262; and of the five or six 
other pictures contributed by him, all are ex- 
cellent in every way, except “A Bit of New 
York,” No. 641, and it is a figure of a man 
with a street for a background, while the 
others are pictures of streets and places, and 
the figures do not count except as color notes, 
Of the others—‘‘Wet Night on the Boulevards,” 
No, 363; ‘‘ Under the Obelisk—Thames Em- 
bankment,” No. 801 ; ‘‘ Along the Seine—Bou- 
gival,” No, 31, and ‘*The Bathing Hour, 





Broadstairs, England,” No. 640—it may be said 
that no better water-colors have ever been 
seen in these exhibitions, and that the artist 
gives proof of such ability and cleverness as a 
water-color painter that he is entitled to a 
place in the first rank of those whoare already 
distinguished. Not the least charm in them is 
their freshness and truthfulness of color. As 
in Mr. Wiles’s work, the method is expressed 
in two words—frankness and simplicity. 

No better illustration of what a delightful 
thing a water-color sketch may be, if it is 
painted by a man who is at home in the use of 
the medium, cquld well be found than Mr, 
Blum’s ‘‘ Sketch of a Venetian Bead-Stringer,” 
No, 275, The movement of the girl with her 
arm extended above her head is well given, the 
action of the figure is admirably suggested, 
and it is an agreeable color study. Techni- 
cally, it is of the cleverest work to be seen, and 
to artists itis one of the most interesting of 
the pictures here. 

‘* Peasant Woman Baking Bread,” No. 335; 
‘“A Barn-Yard,” No. 364; ‘‘ Evening,” No, 
482, and ‘‘A Pastoral,” No. 424, are the titles 
of the four pictures exhibited by Horatio 
Walker, and there are particular qualities in 
each of them well worthy of notice. ‘‘A Pas- 
toral,” bowever, is so characteristic of Mr. 
Walker’s methods, and is such a fine piece of 
color and so complete a work, that it will suf- 
fice to speak of italone. ‘‘ A Pastoral” bas for 
its subject three fat and lazy pigs that have 
come across the pasture lot, on a fine, sunny 
day, to lay themselves in theditch. Mr. Walk- 
er paints excellent landscapes and cattle and 
sheep and horses, but he paints pigs better 
than any of these. Nobody anywhere, indeed, 
can paint pigs better than he. This little wa- 
ter-color is like a Millet in its homely truth and 
unaffected simplicity : the pigs are real pigs, 
and that they are lazy, existence-loving pigs 
is plain enough. The picture is admirable in 
characterization, and soundly painted. It 
does not belong to the class of work of which 
Mr. Hassam’s or Mr. Wiles’s pictures are types, 
but is one of those in which color is sought for 
by more intricate processes than in the clear 
washes used by these painters. It is perfect in 
its way. 

“The Visitors,” No. 454, by E. A. Abbey, 
which shows two pretty English girls in prim 
bonnets and gowns seated in chairs in the gar- 
den in front of a country-bouse of the last cen- 
tury, possesses much of the charm that is found 
in the artist’s pen drawings that have made 
him famous, It is a notable instance, in an ex- 
hibition where there is so much that indicates 
shallowness of purpose, of a work that has 
been seriously composed. It is cleverly painted, 
and though full attention is given to de- 
tail, the ensemble is well kept, and the pic- 
ture is harmonious and complete. A _ de- 
lightful little picture, and an apt ex- 
ample of technical skill properly displayed, 
is ‘* Sweetheart,” No. 190, by Albert E. Sterner; 
and a well-drawn and delicately painted little 
figure is the girl in a blue-check skirt aiming a 
carbine, ‘Shooting at a Mark,” No. 156, by 
Theodore Robinson. Mr. Robinson also, among 
other things, exhibits a ‘‘ December Land- 
scape,” No. 176, that is a fine bit of color, and 
an effect in nature realistically but tenderly 
treated. Mr. Tryon’s landscapes, Nos. 171, 853, 
and 470, are noticeable, and there is an excel- 
lent winter scene, ‘“‘ Northern Winter,” No. 467, 
by Jervis McEntee, that must be mentioned as 
the best among the snew pictures, 
one very important element that is lacking in 
much of the landscape work in the exhibition 
—the element of character, which is as essential 
in a landscape as it is ina portrait. Character 


It possesses 
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is a quality that we always find in Mr. Smed- 
ley’s pictures, and in ‘‘ A Thanksgiving Din- 
ner,” No, 442, ** A Late Arrival,” No. 313, and 
‘By a Summer's Sea,” No, 451, this is the 
chief merit. The composition of the first- 
named picture is not of the hap-hazard order— 
on the contrary, it is well thought out; but it is 
more the composition of an illustration than 


of a picture—a difference which lies in the 
fact that the impression of things as they 


actually look in nature without presenting 
them solely to the spectator’s point of view is 
essential to the first, and that in the second the 
composition shoald be made with this point of 
view as the only one to be considered. 

The pictures by J. Alden Weir, G. W. May- 
H. Bolton Jones, H. W. Ranger, J. 
Francis Murphy, Ross Turner, Mrs. Rosina 
Emmet Sherwood, C. A. Platt, Francis Day, 
C. H. Eaton, Carleton Wiggins, D. M. Bunker, 
C. Y. Turner, W. S. Bucklin, Stanley Middle- 
ton, C. E. Cookman, E. L. Durand, Clark 
Crum, C. Morgan Mclihenney, Edwara A. 
Bell, Charles Mente, Perey Moran, and Alex 
ander Schilling, may be mentioned as among 
those which form the bulk of 
in the present exhibition. 


nard, 


notable works 
This is the twenty- 
third annual exhibition of the Society. The 
rooms are tastefully decorated, as usual; the 
hanging is done by groups, according to the 
tone of the pictures and the color of the bor- 
ders, and, by a happy innovation, no pictures 
at all are placed in tbe corridor. The illus 
trated catalogue contains a number of well- 
printed photographie reproductions, as well as 
pen drawings ; but the book is not quite what 
the catalogue of this pretty exhibition ought 
to be. 


MODERN WOOD-ENGRAVING. 

THE Grolier Club is constantly doing some- 
thing towards enlightening the public concern- 
ing the varicus arts and industries to which it 
stands as a nerve-centre. Having just held an 
exhibition of ‘* Books and prints illustrating 
the origin and wood-engraving,” in 
which was shown a complete progression from 
the work of the ‘‘ Formschneider” to the sud- 
den burst of the great art of Albert Diirer, it 
now supplements that lesson with an exhibi- 
tion of the work of some of our best-known 
engravers. Between the first exhibition and 
the present one, to be sure, there is a hiatus, in 
the order of production, of more than three 
hundred years; but, as that period is covered 
by a partial decadence, and subsequently by 
the revival of Bewick, about which much has 
appeared in current literature, it may be as- 
sumed that most of those who will be attracted 
by the subject can supply for themselves the 
historical omission, and thereby derive the full 
advantage of the Grolier Club’s contribution to 
the study. 


rise of 
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The present collection has been made under 
the auspices of the Society of American Wood- 
Engravers, and consists of 258 prints, 101 of 
which constitute the exhibit by which the 
Society was represented at the Paris Exposition. 
On entering the hall in the pretty little club- 
house where these prints are shown, one is 
impressed by the entire suitableness of the 
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surroundings. The pictures themselves almost 


seem conscious of the more than favorable 


conditions for their appreciation, and take on 
an hospitable appearance. The show-cases are 
ranged along the sides of the room, convenient 
for the examination of their One 


can read these pictures as he reads a book, 


contents, 


going to his favorites over and over again, 
never tiring of what they say to him, They 
reveal, for one thing, thestronz individuality 
in the work, which is somewhat surprising 
after all that has been written concerning the 
loss of this very quality by the modern engrav- 
er through the commonly great reduction of 
his subject, consequent upon the use of photo- 
graphy in transferring it to his block, and the 
tinikin methods made necessary by this pro 
We look here in 
such disaster; in fact, 


cess, vain for evidences of 
one of the charms dis 
played is this strong personal quality in work 
manship, and another is the great value of 
It is doubt 


ful if we should wish to prolong our examina- 


its 


diversity to the entire collection. 


tion greatly if these prints were the result of 
one man’s effort, however skilful, or that of a 
number of men who worked just 
the interest one might feel in the variety 


Even 
of 
would be greatly 
neutralized by uniformity of interpretation; 


alike. 
painters and draughtsmen 


whereas, here one feels a new delight with the 


discovery of a different translation of any 
given artist. There are, no doubt, several 


groups into which these workmen may be di 
vided, as, from sympathy or schooling, a num- 
ber may adopt similar means of reaching a 
result; but there is not an instance wh: 


‘re per- 


sonal expression is not distinctly marked. 


In these show-cases are to be found the most 
of the work of Mr. Titaothyv Cole after the old 
italian masters, now being published in the 


Century Magazine 


Although 
ed on simple plate paper (a 


these are print 
nsiderable ¢ 
Vantage as compared with the surrounding **Ja- 
pan” proofs), one is impressed by the reverential 
attitude of the engraver towards his ‘tor 
nals,” and the consummate skill with which his 
devotion is expressed. Cole denies himself n 
advantage to be derived 


method of working, but his line is his 


} 


from any modern 
main d 
pendence, and it is sufficient for his need. Itis 
marvellous that with the simple line he can 
sustain such pure tones, or make sucht 
dations ; that, with a line sock 
these pictures, be should rem 
appear so strong. 

The general view of the exhibition makes it 


Americ 


apparent to what an extent the in en 
graver is limited by the magazine page. By 


far the largest portion of these pic 
illustrations which have appeared in the Cen 
tury, Harper's, or Scridner’s magazines This 
fact is accountable for much that ay 


cal in the work of the American engraver t 


pears 





fellow-craftsmen dwelling in countries 


his 





where there is greater variety in the dimep- 


of its own which bears no relation to square 


| 

| sions and quality of the work to be obtained 
Notwithstanding want of ap] ation « the 
part of the foreign engraver for this small 
work, it has obtained ample recognition from 
the foreign press and the foreign artist As 
far as it goes itis complete, and bas a bigness 
} 


inches. Standing half-way across the 
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| Rants, 


Sees 


is struck by the distinctness with which he 


the whole intent of these subjects, although re 








duced to eight inches by five, and the expres 
sion of little faces A closer examinatl 
would seem impertinent ever SS . 
covers other charms worth seehing 
is not from choice that the America 
graver confines his efforts to na w 
its; it is his misfortune that the aga s 
by which his art has been fostered ar e 
raged in making what advancement has, 1 
main the only field for its practice; 1 Venues 
opening for progress In ary her d 

The recognition of the fact, by s 
engravers, that every art ought ¢ self 
pendent, has led them to dos t x 
own account, purely for the sake of at ared 
lepend for remuneration upon t sl 
prints; and the evidences of this effort t 
part rise above the cloud of pretty istra 
like a bow of promise ‘ " 
graving Ali the larye pictures the we 
save two engraved by King 1 a 

are owned by theengravers «ives, and 
were done with the sole purpose of advance 
ment as stated First of a re I s 
the Portfoho published th years ’ 
Society, by the Harpers t } “ 
ty-five in number, for t back 
Paris exhibit, and, as pla ! t 
its entire length, t \ 
taining it ata high artis \ I : 
Kingsley, who is represented bw ‘S 
ifter W. B. Baker, ** The Old M 
Murphy, ** Midsummer,” aft Daulbigny, and 
Historic Ground in the Connex t Va 
apd In t Harbor { R 
na nes. Kr has his 
Darwin, W am Liovd Garris and We 
i” ps, wi wer t ~ s 
their exhibition t th ( tury ¢ ast 
mont! Miss Pow: as ‘*'] Res 
after La Farge; and Fre \ 4 stmas 
Vig tf i Ne i A se] = 

f siderable si Besides these s 
Spring Time of Lev and *‘ White Rirches 
by Miss Cx s landscape by D 
“Mrs. Sid nes ter Gainsbor x! wf 
son, W ha v ss in 1 s, tl 
merits be uv e ¢ al to thos be larger 
} t Ss, a pose tl i 
break throuch a iftgrown environn 

\ er | eful sign here observed he 
am nt r w“ Kk. Ww T painting and 
engraving are he by e pers S f 
this is of great ex nee There is scarcely 
3 ter thing in the exhibition than N Sa 
riginal bv Frenct It were useless nention 
each part ar nt ution to this interesting 
and be iful display They are a neluded 
ntheg al Exce Ct Notable features are 
the streng s! 4 bv Kingsley’s large w k 
and e a f Kruell’s, the et« er’s quali 
tv that seems t grow upon Johns and 
s é King’s la > Ww k 
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ild the success of the present 
exhit value, as an educational force 
in their interest, of establishing in some fitting 
inst n of this city a permanent exhibit of 
the rk, for there are many people who 
bave vet to comprehend the great beauty of 
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Charles Scribner's Sons’ New Books. 
Vols. III. and IV. Just Published: 
HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 


By Henry ApAms. Vols. I. and If. THe First ADMINISTRATION OF THOMAS JEFFERSON. 
$4.00, Vols. If. and IV. Tur Second ADMINISTRATION OF THOMAS JEFFERSON. $4.00. 
“Tt would be atfficult to speak too highly of the work. Mr, Adams has ex- 
hibited all the qualities of the ideal historian. He ts thorough in research, exact tn 
statement, judicial tn tone, broad of view, picturesque and impressive in descrip- 
tion, nervous aud expressive in style.’—N, Y. Tribune. 


‘**Mr. Adams’s thorough and captivating work 


‘**A memorable addition to American histori- | ( 
Prominent among the 


cal literature, which will take rank with Ban- | is full of nervous life. 4 
croft’s and above Hildreth’s, and which is | admirable qualities is the remarkable combina- 
likely to long remain without a rival. His. tion of condensation with interest and vivacity. 


Weshould be inclined tocali this the best book 
which has yet been written upon American po- 
litical history. In point of literary execution 
Mr. Adams is easily the best of our political his- 
torians.’’—N. Y. Times. 


literary competence, bis ripeness of culture and 
fulness of information, his breadth of sympa- 
thy and unswerving impartiality speak for them- 
selves."’—N. ¥. Sun. 


| The Poetry of Tennyson. 
By Henry VAN Dyke, D.D. 12mo, $1.50. 


** The volume addresses the cultivated tastes of 
all who love a true poetry. It is the fruit of 
Bible,’ “The Dies Lrae’’ **St. Bernard as a | years of appreciative study of the poet. We owe 
Hymnist,”’ ** The University. Past, Present, and | the authora debt of thanks tor giving us this 
Future,’’ ** Dante Alighieri,’’ and many otherin- | estimate, 80 careful, so scholarly, so full of true 
teresting literary topics, revealing throughout | devotion to poetry in its largest meaning. “—Rev. 
the breadth of the author’s learning, the acute- | James O. Murray, Professor of English Literature 
ness Of his critical faculty, and the popular cha- | in /’rinceton College. 
racter of his method and style. j 


AMONG CANNIBALS. 
An Account of Four Years’ Travels in Australia, and of Camp Life with the Aborigines of 
Queensland, By Carn Lumnorrz. With over 100 Tilustrations. S8vo, $5.00. 
From Dr. Schliemann. 

“7 have read the book with immense tnterest and delight. Itis awork which will 
have a very long life, for tt ts full of useful knowledge. The reader forgets that 
he ts reading a mere description, and thinks that he ts at the author's side, and 
shares with him the hardships, dangers, and jovs of the life among cannibals in the 
wilderness of Australia. The whole civilized world must be grateful for this really 
wonderful work.”—H, Schliemann. 


Literature and Poetry. 
By PHinie ScHAFF, D.D. $3.60, 


The essays which make up this volume treat of 
“The Engl sh Language,’’ **The Poetry of the 


8vo, 


The Religious Aspect of Evo- | Down the Islands. 
l : | A VOYAGE TO THE CARIBBEES. 
ullon. | By William Agnew Paton. Beautifully illus- 
By James McCosn, D.D., LL.D. 12mo, $1.00, | trated. Newedition. Square 8vo, $2.50, 
An able critique of the Evolutionary doc- | ..** An exceedingly entertaining book of trayels, 
: é . ieee cic } Mr. Paton relates what he has seen in the Wind- 
trine from the standpoint of Christianity. | ward Islands, from St. Kitts to Trinidad, and 
**One of the best epitomes of the relation of | with this he interweaves a vast amcunt of official 
the Creator to his earth, in the process of crea- 
tion, that has been written.’’—Hartford Courant. |r 


and historical information, The story is highly 
ymantic.**— Boston Beacon. 
- . >) ry T J Tr ~ >) _ AT 
EMIGRATION AND IMMIGRATION. 
A Study In Social Science. By RicuMOoNpD M. Situ, Professor of Political Economy and Social 
Science in Columbia College. Imo, $1.50, 

CONTENTS. —Introduction—The History of Emigration—History of Immigration—Immigration 
and Population— Political Effects of Immigration—The Economie Gain by [mmigration—Competi- 
tion with American Labor—Soecial Effectsof Immigration—Assisted Emigration and Immigration— 
Protecting the Emigrant—Chinese Imtaigration-—Legislative Restriction of Immigration—The 
Question of Principle and of Method. 

The comprehensive scope of Professor Smith's book ts indicated in the fore- 
going summary of its contents, ILtts a popular examination of one of the most 
urgent of present-day problems from historical, statistical, and economic points of 
view, the information being full and exact, and the author's style being a model of 
ler seness and clearnes $. 





The Vilktac hwo 
rhe Viking Age. 

The Early History, Manners, and Customs of the 
Ancestors of the English-speaking Nations, 


By PauL B. Du CHAILLU. With 1,400 illus- 
trations. 2vols.,8vo. $7.50, 


r as sve bn 2 eat 
Phe American Railway. | 
Construction, Development, Management, 
and Appliances. With illustrations, 
Bound in half leather, 8vo, $6.00, net. 


** The first satisfactory popular account of the 
American Railway. It is a_ striking ex- 
ample of thoroughness ard judgment. In 
the general design, in the selection of writers, 
in the illustrations, and in the arrangement of 
the matter the book is a model,’’—Christian 
Union, 


Its 
225 | 


** These luxuriously printed and profusely il!us- 
trated volumes undoubtedly embody the fullest 
, and most detailed account of our Norse ances- 

tors extant. It is an extensive and important 
k.v-—-N. PY, Tribune. 
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The Early Diary of Frances 
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Burney, 1768-1778. 

With a selection from her Correspondence and 
from the Journals of her Sisters, SUSAN AND 
CHARLOTTE Burney. Edited by ANNIE 
RAINE ELLIs. 2 vols., demy 8vo, $12.00. 

This is believed to be the only published, per- 
haps the only existing, record of the life of an 
English girl, written by herself, ina century be- 
fore that which is now ip its wane, Such a por- 
trayal of ayoung English woman and her times 
would be interesting even if the gir! had not 
been (as was this one) a born author, who lived 
among men and women more or less distinguish- 
ed, herself became famous, and was admired by 
the admired, as well as praised by the common 
voice. 


Fanny Burney and 
Friends. 


Select Passages from her Diary and other Writ- 


ller 


ings. Edited by L. B. Seeley, author of 
‘Horace Walpole and his World.’ With 
9 copper-plates after Reynolds, Gainsbo- 


rough, Copley, and West. Crown 8vyo, cloth, 
$2.50. 


In Tennyson Land : 


Being a Brief Account of the Home and Early 
Surroundings of the Poet Laureate, ana an 
Attempt to Identify the Scenes and Trace 
the Influences of Lincolnshire in his Works. 
By J. CUMING WALTERS. With 12 Illustra- 
tions by F. G. Kirron, by drawings from 
photographsand sketches taken especially for 
theauthor, The pictures include representa- 
tions of Somersby Rectory. The Moated 
Grange, The Brook, The Mill, Louth Gram- 
mar School, ‘Tennyson's Birthplace, Demy 
8vo, white cloth, gilt, $1.75. 





The Marriages of the Bour- 
bons. 


By Captain the Hon. D. BINGHAM. 
trations. 2 vols., 8vo, $7.50. 


“Capt. Bingham is an anecdotal master in 
history and biography, and has made a special 
study of the dynastic annals ot France and of 
those memvirs which fill so large a space in 
French literature and throw so vivid but so du- 
bious a light on the world of ante-chambers and 
boudoirs. To his favorite task he brings the 
curiosity of a courtier and the skill of a journal- 
ist.’’—London Daily News. 


With Illus- 


Shakespeare Sonnets. 
Edited, with Notes and Introduction by THo- 
MAS TYLER of the University of London, 
Editor ot the Facsimile Edition of Shake- 
speare Sonnets. 8vo, cloth, with Portraits, 
$3.00. 


Ancient Cures, Charms, and 
Usages of [reland. 
Contributions to Irish Lore, by Lapy WuILpE, 
author of ‘Ancient Legends of Ireland.’ 

12mo, cloth, $2.25, 


*.* The above books sent upon receipt of adver- 
tixed price. Catalogues of our regular stock will be 
mailed, if desired, to those interested. 
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